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Art. 1—Family Worship. (No. II.) 
9 Sam. vi. 20: “* Then David returned to bless his household.” 


We have lately called your attention to the consideration of the 
duty of family religion, and family worship, from the words of 
Joshua, when delivering, in his old age, his farewell address to the 

ople of Israel, “4s for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.’ In these words you have the resolution of an eminent 
saint, that not only he himself would serve the Lord, but that his 
house—his wife—his children and his servants should unite with 
him in this service. I trust that the example of so great and good 
aman, has not been without its effect upon those heads of families 
who may have been present. Is it so? Can we cherish the hope 
that any who may have been living in the neglect of family religion, 
have returned to their houses with the determination that they 
should henceforth be dedicated to the worship of the only living 
and true God? If such has been the case, we pray God that they 
may continue faithful to this noble resolution, and that the morning 
and evening sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving may be daily 
ofiered upon their household altar. But perhaps it has been other- 
wise. Perhaps there may be some hearing me, whose families are 
yet “without Ged.’ If such be the case, we pray that the God of 
families may yet inckne your hearts to this duty; and to this end 
we would affectionately invite you to a farther consideration of the 
subject. You have heard the voice of reason and of nature calling 
you to dedicate your households to the service of God. But there 
isa more powerful voice than that of reason and nature, which we 
would entreat you this day to hear; this is the voice of God, “ spo- 
ken at sundry times, and in divers manners, in times past, unto the 
fathers by the prophets, and in these last days unto us by his Son.” 
We will now appeal to the law and the testimony on this subject, 
and we hope that you will regard their dictates with that meekness 
and submission which their authority requires. 

We shall endeavour to establish three points from Scripture. 

I. That heads of families possess an absolute power over their 
families. 

If. That family instruction is a duty enjoined upon them—in the 
Scriptures. 

Ill. That family worship (by which we understand prayer and 
praise) is a duty enjoined upon families as such. 


I, MA prove that there is an alse!'e »ower residing in the 
Vou, XVH.—41 
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head of the family. When we say that there is an absolute power 
residing in the head of the family, let us not be misunderstood 
We do not say that the head of a family has power to enforce the 
performance of that which is wrong, and that where such a power is 
exercised, it is the duty of the family to submit to it, By to 
means. It is better in every relation to obey God than man: an) 
obedience to a parent, or master, must not take the place of obedi. 
ence to God. But when we say that the head of a family has o 
absolute power vested in him, we mean that he is to be the sol, er 
supreme governor of the family. It devolves upon him in yirtye 
the relation he sustains; he is the natural head, and must therofyrs 
be the governing head. For if we do not vest it in him, in wh ’ 
shall we vest it? Shall we vest it in the children? Common sens 
shows that it does not belong to them; that their weakness, ign. 
rance and helplessness would disqualify them for the exercise of | 
power. Shall we vest it in both parents and children? — This woy! 
be to destroy it; for if we vest it in both parents and children, x 
can have no such thing as government; there would be a perfor 
equality in pointof authority. If, then, there is to be such at 
as family government, it is evident that this government must 
the hands of the parent, and that it must be absolute and unlimiy 
by any law except the law of God. This principle is plainly recog 
nised in the Scripture. Does not the fifth command imply the ex. 
istence of such a power? “ Honour thy father and thy mother,” 
Here is honour due from a child to the parent. This implies supe. 
riority, and consequently superior power to correspond with it | 
you refer to Malachi, i. 6, you will find that God compares the 


8 


nour which is due to Him, to that which is due to a father fron 
son, and the fear which is due to Fim, to that which is due fr 
servant to his master. “If, then, | be a father, where is mine 


nour! and if I be a master, where is my fear??? This plainly show 
us that there is honour and reverence due from children to pareuls 
and from servants to masters, in virtue of the relation they sus 
and consequently, a power in parents and masters to enforce it; 
you cannot but observe, that the inference from this passage is | 
honour and reverence belong to fathers and masters as such; | 
very relation itself lays a foundation for it. In the fourth c 
mandment, we see an obvious recognition of this power. “ Remen- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy: in it thou shalt not do any 
work, thou nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man servant, nor | 
maid servant.’ Here you will observe that this command t 
frain from work is addressed to one person, but the operation o! | 
command extends to all that are under this one person. ov 
from the fact of this command being addressed to one person, 0% 
the operation of the command extending to all, we infer a 

in this one person to enforce upon all the observance of this com 
mand. He, then, who is bound to withhold from working oo 
Sabbath, is bound by the same command and obligation to see 
his son, his daughter, his man servant and maid servant, his calte 
and the stranger that is within his gates, refrain from working 
You will observe that after the ‘how follows the son, the wile Is &% 
mentioned, because the husband and wife are bound as one pers” 
and this power is lodged in each, and is to be exercised by ea” 7 
circumstances require. Had it not been for this power, how co" 
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foshua say that his house should serve the Lord? Had it not been 
¢ this, why would the Almighty commend Abraham for com- 
anding his children and his household to keep the way of the 
.? You will observe that Abraham is said to command his 
Idren and household. Does not this imply power and authority? 
What then are we to infer from the existence of power on the part 
the head of a family? Are we not to infer an obligation resting 
him to see that whatever is the duty of the family be per- 
|, and where its performance on the part of the family is im- 
ssible or improper, that it be done by him as their representative, 
| that it is their duty to concur with him ‘in its performance. 
is truly a plain and unavoidable inference. Parents, then, are 
heads of the family, and are bound to act as their representa- 
dees. 
I]. We observe that family instruction is a duty enjoined in 
» Scriptures. The remarks which we have made were designed 
\ show that there is a power vested in parents, and that this 
wer implies in it an obligation to act for the family, as their re- 
resentative. We shall now endeavour to show that this power 
ld be exercised in family instruction. And, in the first place, we 
rk, that the Scriptures teach us that the husband and wife are 
nstruct each other, according to their opportunities and abilities, 
f you refer to 1 Peter, iii. 7, you will find that the husband is re- 
ired to live with his wife as a man of knowledge. “ Likewise, ye 
ishands, dwell with them according to knowledge.” What are we to 
nfer from this? Does it not teach us that it is the duty of the hus- 
il to promote the spiritual interests of his wife, by constant and 
hful instruetion, according to his ability? ‘The instruction here 
referred to is no doubt principally spiritual instruction, for he is to 
ll with her according to knowledge, “as being heirs together of 
crace of life’ Wet the husband then bear in mind that he is to 
make use of that power over his wife which God has given him, 
for her spiritual edification. Nor is this obligation resting upon the 
husband merely; it is also binding on the wife to instruct her hus- 
Is not this implied in that interrogation of the apostle? 1 
Cor. vil. 16, “ What knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save 
thy husband? or how knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save thy 
rife?” They must both endeavour, to the utmost of their ability, to 
promote the edification and salvation of each other, and therefore 
th must * reprove, rebuke and exhort one another, with all long-suf- 
ring and meekness.”? We say both; for the obligation is mutual. 
‘he husband is to dwell with his wife according to knowledge, 
he wife is to endeavour to save her husband, but in a way con- 
‘stent with that subjection which the apostle enjoins in 1 Peter, ili. 
|. “ Likewise ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands; that if 
any obey not the word, they also may without the word be won by the 
wversalion of the wives.”? Let me remind those of you who are 
nited in the marriage relation, that God requires you to serve him 
ithis relation by “ provoking each other to love, and to good works.” 
ls your conduet, then, in accordance with your obligations? 
In the second place we observe, that the Scriptures require parents 
‘9 instruct their children according to their ability and opportunity. 
Ve have a most express command to this effect, in Deut. vi. 5, 6; 
“And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
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all thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words which I commanj 
thee this day, shall be in thine heart.”” But is this all? Does God ro. 
quire nothing more, than that we should love him, and put hi 
words in our heart! Hear what follows in the seventh yer 
* And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shal; tall 
of them when thow sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by th 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” Here yoy 
will observe, that parents are expressly commanded to talk of the 
Scriptures to their children when they are sitting in the house: 
what is this but at regular seasons, when all the family are colle 
together, such as in the morning after they arise, and in the even 
before they retire. Now is there a parent in this house who eq 
doubt, after this command, that it is his duty to instruct his children’ 
But does he need this command to show him his duty! Does 
the name father imply this obligation? Consider that you are th 
author of their being; that while God is the father of their spirits 
you are the father of their flesh, as the apostle declares in his epis 
to the Hebrews; and will this consideration have no weight 
you? Have you been instrumental in bringing into exister 
beings possessed of immortal souls, souls which by union with 
their bodies have become defiled, and shall you be so regardless oj 
their eternal salvation as not to instruct them according to your abi- 
lity?) O! who can tell the cruelty of such a parent? 

In the third place we observe that this instruction is due f 
masters to servants. The master has a charge over the sou/ of his 
servant as well as the body; this will appear evident to any one 
will read the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians. Her: 
we find that servants are commanded to “ be obedient to their 
ters, as unto Christ.” Now, if it be the duty of the servant to: 
the master in this way, it is certainly the duty of the master to gv 
the servant that instruction, without which this obedience eann 
rendered; for to whom does it belong to instruct a servant as to th 
manner in which his work should be performed, if not his master: 
If they are to perform their work, ‘as the servants of Christ, doing 
the will of the Lord from the heart,” surely it is the duty of masters 
to instruct them in the will of God. And, accordingly, we find tha! 
masters are enjoined to act towards them with a reference to thei 
Master in heaven. “And ye, masters, do the same thing to them, 
forbearing threatening, knowing that your Master also is in heaves. 
The same duties you will find inculeated in the third and fourt 
chapters of Colossians, and in the sixth chapter of the first Epistle | 
Timothy. Thus we find that Abraham was commended by (oe 
for commanding, not only his children, but his household, whic 
includes servants. And what was the nature of these commands 0! 
Abraham? It is evident they related to the service of the L rd; 
for it immediately follows, “and they shall keep the way Y " 
Lord.” We shall not dwell longer on this point, for it must sp 
pear plain to every one, that it is the duty of heads of families © 
instruct their families. Even if there were no command enjoining 
it in particular, the general commands in the scriptures, “ to exhor 
one another daily,” to “let the word of Christ dwell in us ren’) 
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in all wisdom, teaching and admonishing one another, should 
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be sufficient of themselves to show the duty of family instruct 
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FAMILY WORSHIP. 485 
~ives their husbands, parents their children, and masters their ser- 


. We observe that fami/y worship is a duty enjoined in the 
-riptures. By family worship, here, we mean the formal acts of 
prayer and praise; and we wish it to be observed, that w here one of 

the se is referred to, the other is included; for they are used promis- 
7 sly in the scriptures, according to the occasion, and the motives 
, which they are enjoined, But where a part of divine worship 
joined, the injunction that obligates to the performance of a part, 
, bligat es to the performance of the whole; for there is no figure of 
speech more common in the scriptures, than that by which a part 
is put for a whole. 
In the first place, we infer this duty of family worship from some ge- 
eral precepts that are contained in the scriptures. Thus we are com- 
randed to “ pray without ceasing, to “ pray always,” and to “ pray 
ery where.” Now, if, as we howe: seen in a former discourse, prayer 
suitable to the family relation, do not these general injunctions 
ide this particular ‘duty? Most certainly they do; these 


in- 
ctions, doubtless, obligate to prayer in every capacity, 


and, 
refore, in the family capacity. They require it on every suit- 
ble occasion, and could the re be one more so, than when all the 
embers of the same family, who are associated by the dearest ties 
e collected together around the same fire-side? Surely he who is 
xious to learn and obey his Master’s will, will be 
) intimations. 


satisfied with 


In the second place. there are particular precepts which seem to refer 
directly to this duty. There is one cireumstance which we wish you 
) observe, that in those places in the scriptures where domestic and 
ve duties are enjoined, there generally follows a reference to 
As an instance of this, let me refer you to Colossians iv. 2. 
Here you will find that immediately after the apostle has instructed 
husbands and wives, parents and children, masters and servants, we 
ave the command to “ continue in prayer.”’ Now what are we to 
fer from this? Is it not that continual prayer is necessary to the 
ischarge of those domestic duties before referred to? The inference 
s surely fairly deduced from the close connexion. This same con- 
nexion between the directions of the apostle respecting relative du- 
ties and prayer, you will find in the sixth chapter of Ephesians, and 
the third chapter of the first epistle of Peter. We believe, brethren, 
that our Lord had a special reference to family prayer when he gave 
to his disciples that form of prayer which is commonly called the 
Lord’s Prayer. This we infer from the fact that in the address to 
(rod, the plural number is used; whereas, when he enjoins secret 
prayer upon them, he says, “ Pray to thy Father in heaven,” not 
vour Father. This is sufficient to show that it was designed more 
especially as a form for social prayer, and that it was for family 
prayer appears probable from the phrase, “ Give us this day our daily 


read ;” this petition is especially suited to the relation of a family, 


the members of whom are depending upon each other, and all upon 
io for a subsistence; and this probabili ty is increased from the fact 
‘it being designed for a daily social prayer, “Give us this day;”’ 
for if it be designed for a daily social prayer, it must surely be of- 
lered up in the family capacity; for it is only in this capacity that 
daily social prayer is possible. 
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In the third place, there are several passages of scripture in which, j: 
seems to be taken for granted, that this duty is performed by the sercan; 
of God. In Psalm exviii. 15, David refers to the tabernacles of tly 
righteous, as places where is “the voice of rejoicing and salvation.’ 
It was in this way that their dwellings were to be distinguished from 
those of the wicked. Had it been necessary to separate the dwell. 
ings of the one from the other, he would have made this the crite. 
rion, he would have inquired in what families was the voice of re. 
joicing and salvation? O! how should this passage cause those in 
whose families this voice is never heard, to tremble! It places 
them among the families of the wicked. If there are any such fami- 
lies present, let me beseech them to dwell upon the awful import of 
this passage. Again, we find God expressing his delight and com- 
placeney in such families as kept up his worship. Thus, in Psalm 
Ixxxvii. 2, it is said, “ The Lord loveth the gates of Zion more than 
all the dwellings of Jacob.” And why is it that he loves the dwell- 
ings of Jacob? It is because his worship is maintained there. The 
passage itself shows it in the clearest manner, for there is a com- 
parison drawn between the gates of Zion and the dwellings of Jacob, 
as they are objects of God’s love? And why is it that the gates of 
Zion are the object of his love? Is it not beeause his public, solemn 
worship is maintained there? When he declares, then, that he loves 
“the gates of Zion more than the dwellings of Jacob,” does it not 
follow that in the dwellings of Jacob the worship of God is kept up? 
Most certainly: deny this, and you take away all ground of com- 
parison between the two. Does your dwelling belong to the dwell- 
ings of Jacob, and is it a Bethel in which God delights to dwell? 
If so, thanksgiving and the voice of melody are heard there. 

In the fourth place, let me direct you to that awful curse which Jere- 
miah invokes upon prayerless families. You will find it in Jer. x. 25. 
Pour out thy fury upon the heathen that know thee not, and upon the 
families that call not on thy name.”? Now, my brethren, it is true 
that this is an imprecation; but we must remember that an impre- 
cation, uttered by an inspired person, is the same as a threatening 
pronounced by the Almighty himself. Observe that families, not 
persons, but families, that call not upon the name of God, are com- 
pared to the heathen that know not God, and shall be made with 
them the objects of his fury. O! how terrible is this curse! lt 
there is a prayerless family hearing me this day, let me beseech 
them to consider this dread imprecation of the prophet. Parents, i! 
you have no regard for your own souls, yet will you not avert this 
awful judgment from the souls of your families? Will you have 
God to place them in this world, and in the world to come, along 
with the heathen that know him not? O! let the tenderness of a 
parent, if not the piety of a Christian, forbid it. 

In the fifth place, we infer the duty of family worship from the er- 
amples of God's people recorded in the scriptures. And here I know 
not which of these to present you first. We may look back as fai 
as Abel, and we will find that the custom of offering sacrifices was 
in existence; nay, this custom is dated at the time of Adam. Now 
these sacrifices were, no doubt, offered in a family capacity, for It 
was in this eapacity that mankind first existed in disfinct societies. 
These were offered by the father of the family, who officiated in the 
capacity of a priest. Thus we find, by reading the twelfth chapter 
of Genesis, that Abraham built an altar to the Lord at those places 
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«o which he removed with his family. The same thing is recorded 
of Isaac and Jacob in their removals; these were family altars, for 
‘+ was with their families that they removed, and, consequently, 
here are examples of family w orship. Are you then the spiritual 
children of Abraham? You will follow the example of your father, 
by building an altar to the Lord in your family, and, like him, you 
‘will command your children and your household, and they fe 
keep the way of the Lord,” and, consequently, pray to him. J 
need not refer you to those words of Joshua which we had formerly 
wnder consideration, * As for me and my house we will serve the 
Lord.” Would you, like Joshua, follow the Lord wholly? you 
must enter into the same noble resolution, not only to serve the 
Lord yourself, but also to maintain his service in your families. 
The example of Job also is worthy of notice; you will find it re- 
corded in Jobi. 5. Here we read that “he offered burnt offerings 
according to the number of his children,’’ and this, we are told, he 
did continually; his sacrifices were always accompanied with prayer. 
Now it is true that the feasting in which his sons had been indulg- 
ing, called for these additional offerings on this particular occasion, 
vet we are told that he continued this exercise; and, as it was for his 
children, there is little doubt but that those of them who were at 
home, would unite with him in this exercise. The example 
David, recorded in our text, is worthy of especial notice. The ark 
of the Lord had been brought from the house of Obed-Edom with 
great gladness, and David had, with the people, been celebrating, in 
solemn manner, its safe arrival at the place he had fixed for it. 
But no sooner had he finished this public celebration, and solemnly 
blessed the people in the name of the Lord of Hosts, than we are 
told that he *‘ returned to bless his household.’’ How striking is this 
xample! What beautiful order is here observed in the worship of 
God! Though this servant of the Lord was engaged in a public 
ind solemn celebration with the people of Israel, yet he does not 
forget his oe He returns, like a pious father, to bless his 
family, by which we ean “gph ind nothing else but worshipping 
God with them in a famil y capacity. O, that every father who is 
this day engaged in the public worship of God, would imitate the 
example of David,-and return from the house of God to bless his 
own household. Queen Esther also affords us an example of family 
worship; for we are told that she * and her maidens fasted and prayed 
together.” Daniel, also, is an example to this effect, —though there 
was an interdict passed by King Darius against a Lnere: being 
isked of any god or man save himself, yet we are told, “ When 
Daniel knew that the writing was signed, he went into his house; 
and his windows being open in his chamber towards Jerusalem, he 
kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and prayed and gave 
thanks before his God as he did aforetime.’? ‘This we look upon as 
an instance of family prayer. Had it been secret closet prayer, it 
would not have been known to his enemies; for we cannot suppose 
hat Daniel, although he would not have been ashamed to be found 
in the duty of secret prayer, would have performed it thus publicly, 
a3 he seems to have been in the habit of doing. ‘The most probable 
supposition ther appears to us to be, that he went into his house 
‘tree times a day and prayed to God with his family. This sup- 
position makes his heroism and piety appear more conspicuous, 
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while it divests his conduct of a seeming ostentation which it would 
otherwise wear. But let us pass from the Old Testament to the 
New; and here we have several examples recorded for our imita- 
tion; Cornelius will serve us as an example. In Acts x. 2, he js 
said to be “a devout man, and one that feared God with all his 
house.” The word fear in scripture, is used in a general sense rsa 
worship. Not only did Cornelius worship God himself, but, like 
Joshua, he worshipped him with all his house; and in the thirtieth 
verse, we are told, that he was praying in his house; which pro. 
bably means household, as the word house often does in seripture. 
But passing by all other examples, let us contemplate our blessed 
Saviour. He, it is true, had no stated place of residence, yet his 
own disciples were to him as a family, and we find him calling them 
by the endearing name of children. Now, we often read of him 
praying with his disciples, and, as they lived with him, these jn- 
stances set forth our Lord as an example to heads of families to pray 
with those who are depending upon them for support, guidance an 
protection. j 

Such, brethren, are some of the scripture proofs from which we 
would infer the duty of family worship. And now we request you 
to consider them collectively, and then ask yourselves whether they 
do not obligate you to the performance of this duty. Remember, 
we do not rest the preof on any one passage we have quoted, but on 
the whole; and are they not, we ask you, suflicient to produce con- 
viction upon the minds even of the most doubting and incredulous? 
What have you to answer to the reasons we have adduced from the 
light of nature? What have you to answer to the precepts we have 
read from the sacred scriptures? What have you to answer to the 
expressions of God’s complacency and delight in families that wor- 
shipshim? What have you to answer to the encomiums he pro- 
nounces upon such families, and the awful threatenings he de- 
nounces against those who call not upon his name? What have 
you to answer to the many examples of praying families we have 
set before you? Will not these things convince you? Then, surely, 
arguments are of no use; reason and scripture are nothing in your 
estimation. But why do we thus speak? You cannot but know, 
that family worship is a-‘duty. The proofs we believe are so 
plain, that he who considers them attentively, cannot but be con- 
vinced. What then is your determination? Is it to neglect this 
duty? to close your ears against the voice of reason, the voice of 
conscience, and the voice of God? Is it to stifle your present 
convictions? Is it to defer the performance of it to a future period’ 
Beware of this, dear brethren. There is nothing more dangerous 
than to strive against conviction, It is thus that we become “ hard- 
ened through the deceitfulness of sin.” We hope better things 
of you, though we thus speak. We believe that we are addressing 
wise men, and, therefore, we would call upon you to judge of what 
we have said. Nay, more; we believe that we have been address- 
ing serious men, and, therefore, we call upon you to hear the voice 
of God in the scriptures. Do not disregard this voice. Remember 
that “that servant who knoweth his Master's will and doeth it nol, shal 
be bealen with many stripes.” 


(To be continued.) 
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x7. L.—Should a person baptized by one who is destitute of ministerial 
authority be re-baptized ? 
The above question was referred to the Associate Presbytery of 


nbridge for solution; an answer reported by a committee was 


lopted by the Presbytery, and ordered to be published, which is 


ordingly offered for the pages of the Religious Monitor. 

This is a question of great practical importance, and demands our 

lemn and eareful consideration. The Church of Rome, holding 
‘he doctrine that baptism is absolutely necessary to salvation, holds 

yptism by women to be valid, and require them in cases of sup- 

ed necessity to baptize children. The Church of England for a 
me adopted the same measure, and of course held the baptism 
vali These errors in doctrine and abuses of the ordinance of bap- 
‘ism. led the Westminster Divines to give an express testimony 
gainst them. This testimony the Presbyterian church adopted; 
nd Jet us not now slide back into these errors of the great aposta- 
y. Unquestionably men have no more authority than women to 
dminister the ordinance of baptism, unless they possess that autho- 
ritv from Christ. 

We answer the above question in the affirmative, namely, that a per- 
son baptized by one who is destitute of ministerial authority ought 
to be re-baptized; and, therefore, we avow the inference that the 
baptism in question is invalid. Our Confession of Faith, Ch. xxvii. 

1, declares that baptism may not “ be dispensed by any but by a 
minister of the word lawfully ordained.’’ And Confession, chap. 
xxviii. § 2, stating the essentials of baptism, says that “the party is 
to be baptized—by a minister of the gospel lawfully called there- 
unto.” The Larger Catechism, question 176, says, that baptism is 
“to be dispensed by ministers of the gospel, and by none other.”’ It 
is, therefore, fairly implied in these subordinate standards, that bap- 
tism, administered by one not authorized, or not a minister of the 
gospel lawfully ordained, is not valid. That is, it is not the ordi- 
nance of baptism; and, consequently, that the subject of such a bap- 
tism should be re-baptized. So much for the doctrine of our subor- 
linate standards. 

We shall now endeavour to establish this doctrine by holy scrip- 
ture. And in order to do this, we shall lay down this premise— 
that if authority, conferred by Christ on the person administering, 
be essential to baptism, the want of that authority renders it invalid. 
To bring this premise to bear on the question before us, we observe— 

I. Christ has authorized ministers of the gospel to baptize. For 
proof of this it may be quite sufficient to refer to Matt. xxviii. 19, 
20: “Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and, 
0, lam with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” On this 
text consider,— 

1. These words, though addressed immediately to the apostles, 
were equally directed to the ordinary ministers of the gospel as suc- 
cessors to the apostles in the ministry, because the promise is added, 
“Tam with you to the end of the world.” Now the apostles’ extraor- 
linary office was not to continue till the end of the world, and there- 
‘ore they could not baptize in that office, nor have Christ’s presence 
with them in the exercise of it till that period; but the ordinary 
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office of the ministers, which was embraced ir their apostleship 
was to continue by succession till the end of the world, and, there. 
fore, both the duties and the promise expressed in this text, belon 
to that ordinary office. Besides, baptism was not peculiar to 4} 
extraordinary office of the apostles: for Paul, speaking of his apos. 
tleship, 1 Cor. i. 17, says, “Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the gospel.” 

2. The authority to baptize is given to those who are authorize, 
to teach and disciple the nations to the end of the world; so tha 
to baptize and to preach the gospel belong to the same office. Byt 
it may be asked whether this authority to the ministers of the gos. 
pel to baptize, is exclusive, so that no other person or persons may 
administer baptism? ‘To this we reply,— : 

Il. The authority given by Christ to gospel ministers to baptize 
is exclusive; no others have authority from him. Because— 

1, Christ alone had authority to institute this ordinance, as well 
as all other ordinances, which he has given to his church, and to ap- 
point the administrators of it; and, therefore, none have authority to 
baptize unless they receive it from him. , 

2. He has left, in holy scriptures, no appointment of any others 
to administer baptism, but gospel ministers; and the want of appoint. 
ment itself is a prohibition, * Who hath required this at your hand?” 
Isa. 1. 12, is the divine challenge against all unauthorized observances, 

3. Christ does not give commission to some to do that which is 
left common to all; and therefore the commission to gospel minis. 
ters, to baptize, is not common to all, but is exclusive of all who are 
not commissioned. 

t. Christ gives no secret »mmissions for the discharge of public 
offices in the church; because the people must have opportunity oi 
knowing those whom the Holy Spirit has made “ overseers” to 
them. Heb. xiii. 7,17, ‘*Remember them which have the rule over 
you, who have spoken unto you the word of God; whose faith fol- 
low, considering the end of their conversation.” “Obey them that 
have the rule over you, and submit yourselves; for they watch for 
your souls as they that must give account.” 

But it has been asserted that, though none but gospel ministers 
have authority from Christ to baptize, yet when the ordinance is ad- 
ministered, it is valid, though done without authority. We reply, that 
this opinion is generally based on some very common, popular, ane 
ruinous errors; such as that divine ordinances are only rational anc 
moral means of improvement—that there is no need to inquire whe- 
ther we have divine authority for what we do or observe in the 
church—and that we are under no obligations to Christ in his or¢- 
nances, nor under any peculiar responsibility to him for our neglect 
or perversion of them. ‘These infidel principles are a great cause 
of God’s controversy with his church in the present time, are ret- 
dering ordinances unprofitable, and provoking Christ to withdraw 
from us. But to reply to this opinion more particularly, and in re- 
ference to the present question, we observe— ice 

III. The nature of baptism shows that it is invalid if administere’ 
without authority, which, we have seen, is conferred by Christ 09 
the ministers of the gospel alone. To establish this, consider— 

1. Baptism is an authoritative admission of the person baptized in'o 
the visible church. It, indeed, supposes the person to be already 3 
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member of Christ’s body; yet it is his formal admission to church- 
membership. Thus in Acts ii. 38, 39, the apostle Peter exhorts the 
hearers to be baptized because the promise is to them; and when they 
were baptized it is said, verse 40, they “ were added unto them,” 
that is, to the church. To the same purpose we may cite 1 Cor. xii. 
13, “By one Spirit are we all baptized into one body,’”’ and reason 
thus, that if by the baptism of the Spirit we are made one body re- 
lly and spiritually, by the baptism of water we are made one body 
visibly. Now this authoritative admission includes a judicial act, such 
»s Peter exercised; Acts ii. 41, ‘Then they that gladly received the 
word were baptized ;”’ and again, Acts x. 47,48, “Can any man forbid 
water, that these should not be baptized, who have received the Holy 
(shost as well as we? And he commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of the Lord.”? This judicial act cannot be a valid deed, ex- 
cept as done by those who have authority to rule as well as teach, 
and whose deeds Christ promises to ratify. Matt. xviii. 18, «*What- 
soever ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whatso- 
ever ye shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” Any man 
may give his opinion that such a person is a member of Christ’s 
body. but without authority from Christ he cannot admit him to 
church membership. Therefore, by an unauthorized baptism such a 
person is not admitted, and is not thereby a visible church member. 

2. Baptism is an obligatory engagement of the person baptized to 

Christ, as his Saviour and Lord, Gal. ili. 27, “ For as many of you 
as have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.’’ It is true, 
every one who hears the gospel, is bound to engage himself to Christ, 
and by the act of believing in Christ he does so; but baptism is an 
open and formal engagement of the person taken in the name of 
Christ, or taken in his stead, which requires his authority in the 
administration. 
‘3. Baptism is an authoritative declaration, made in Christ’s name, 
of the person’s privileges in the covenant of grace, and in his name 
pledging his promise to that person, as Acts li. 38, 39, “ Repent and 
be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Christ, for the remis- 
sion of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost; for the 
promise is unto you, and to your children,’? &c. Now this cannot 
be done without authority from Christ to dispense such a promise 
and pledge. 

4. Baptism is an authoritative admission to a visible covenant 
relation to God, as appears from texts above quoted; and authority 
from Christ must be necessary in order to form this visible rela- 
tion, 

5. Baptism is a seal of the blessings of salvation, as every di- 
vinely appointed sign of applying that salvation is, Rom. iv. 11, 
“ And he received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the righteous- 
ness of the faith which he had, yet being uncircumcised :’? compared 
with Col. ii. 11, 12: “In whorn also ye are circumcised with the 
circumeision made without hands, in putting off the body of the 
sins of the flesh, by the circumcision of Christ, buried with him in 
baptism, wherein also ye are risen with him.” The latter text 
shows that circumcision and baptism signify the same thing, and there- 
lore the former shows that baptism is “a seal of the righteousness 
of faith.” No one can use the seal of an earthly prince, and give 


validity toa deed by it, unless authorized by that prince to do so. 
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Baptism is a seal of the King of kings, and therefore it is not only 
high presumption and wickedness in any to use it without autho- 
rity from him, but the deed must be invalid. 

6. Baptism is a deed of God himself, performed through the in. 
strumentality of men appointed by him. This is plainly taught ig 
Matt. xxviii. 19: “ Baptizing them in the name,” &c. To do any 
thing in the name of another, is to act in his stead, so that he acknow. 
ledges the deed as his. But who can thus act in the name of God, and 
perform a valid deed without his authority? To baptize « in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit” has, 
indeed, a farther meaning, but it necessarily includes what is here 
stated. 

7. Baptism of itself, and without the authority of Christ, ean con- 
fer no benefit whatever, spiritual or sensible, the spiritual blessings 
are wholly of Christ. Matt. iit. 11, “1 indeed baptize you with 
water unto repentance, but he that cometh after me—shal| baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” And its power to confer 
external privileges is wholly dependent on the institution and av- 
thority of Christ. Col. ii. 20,23; “ Why, as though living in the 
world, are ye subject to ordinances—after the commandments and 
doctrines of men? Which things have indeed a show of wisdom in 
will-worship, and humility, and neglecting of the body; not in any 
honour to the satisfying of the flesh.” Baptsm therefore, to be of 
any use, must be dispensed according to Christ’s authority. 

8. Baptism is not valid unless it be dispensed in that way to 
which Christ has promised his acceptance of the deed, his confir. 
mation of it, and his blessing with it; but he has promised all this 
with baptism as dispensed by ministers of the gospel, Matt. xxviii 
19, 20: “4so ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing then— 
and lo, I am with you alway,” &e. The authority here given, we 
have seen is exclusive, and consequently the promise also. _ It plain- 
ly follows, then, that baptism is invalid which has neither the 
authority of Christ for dispensing it, nor his promise to accept and 
bless it. Besides, Christ has expressly declared, respecting all who 
dispense ordinances without his authority, “I sent them not, nor 
commanded them, therefore they shall not profit this people at all, 
saith the Lord.” Jer. xxiii. 32. And it is a universal truth, re- 
specting the dispensation of divine ordinances, what the apostle 
says respecting the priesthood: Heb. v. 4, “ No man taketh this 
honour to himself, but he that is called of God, as was Aaron; 
that is, without the call of God, no man takes it aeceptably, pro- 
fitably, nor successfully. Holy Scripture furnishes many examples 
in proof of this doctrine, but one of which we shall select at present. 
Uzziah could burn incense as well as the priests, but he had not 
authority, and therefore he could neither be profited by it, nor ac- 
cepted in it; and for the mere want of authority while he attempted 
it, a mark of divine displeasure was set on him. 2 Chron. xxvi. 1, 
20, “ And they withstood Uzziah the king, and said unto him, i 
appertaineth not unto thee, Uzziah, to burn incense unto the Lore, 
but to the priests, the sons of Aaron, that are consecrated to burn 
incense, Then Uzziah was wroth, and while he was wroth wit 
the priests, the leprosy even rose up in his forehead, and they 
thrust him out from thence; yea, himself hasted also to go out, be- 
cause the Lord had smitten him.” “Now all these things hap- 
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nened unto them for ensamples, and they are written for our admo- 
r 


sition.” 1 Cor. x. 11. 

But still, it may be said, it cannot be denied that there are many 
deeds that are valid, though done in some respects unlawfully, and 
therefore baptism may be valid though administered without autho- 
rity. ‘To this we reply, 1. It is in this objection, tacitly admitted, 
that there are some deeds which would not be valid if done unlaw- 
fully, It is then an important question—In what cases is it true 
that a deed is valid when done unlawfully in some respects? We 
answer, 2. It is true only in those cases where the unlawfulness con- 
sists in things which are not essential to the validity of the deed, 
such as preaching the gospel with sinful motives, Phil. i. 15, 16, 
administering just reproof mingled with error and sinful feelings, 
Num. xx. 10, but we have showed that authority is essential to 
valid baptism. Or, 3, It is true, when the deed itself is all that is 
essential to its validity, as the payment of a debt by some sinful but 
legal method, or the private and murderous execution of a criminal 
who is by law condemned to death. But baptism has no efficacy of 
itself, it depends entirely on the positive authority of Christ for its 
validity. 

We might add as an argument for our position, that according to 
Matt. xxviii. 19, 20, the committing of authority to baptize with 
the authority to preach the gospel, and exercise discipline, intimates 
that baptism must be dispensed with the word, and discipline, au- 
thoritatively administered; and therefore that baptism by persons des- 
titute of ministerial authority is not valid. The original word in the 
nineteenth verse translated “ ¢each,” signifies to désciple. The di- 
rection is, induce them to be disciples of Christ, and so baptize 
them, and still, verse 20, “ teach them;” and not only teach them 
what they are to observe, but teach them fo observe all things 
which Christ has commanded, which evidently includes discipline. 
Thus we trust it is sufficiently manifest that baptism administered 
by one who is destitute of ministerial authority is not valid, and 
that the person so baptized, has not the external seal of the covenant, 
and ought to be re-baptised. 

But though, according to the above views, it be admitted that 
baptism administered by one who is destitute of ministerial authority 
is invalid, yet it is a question with some, whether a person once au- 
thorized, as a gospel minister, to dispense gospel ordinances, but 
since deposed, has still ministerial authority, or whether that au- 
thority is utterly taken away by deposition. It might appear to be 
trifling to notice this question, were it not that many are perplexed 
on the subject, and some do hold that the authority is still retained, 
notwithstanding deposition. This opinion is, no doubt, founded 
on some misapprehensions of the subject, which we shall endeavour 
to state and remove. 

1. It appears to be a misapprehension of some, that by ordination 
“mething is mysteriously given which cannot be taken away by the 
person that gave it. To refute this, we remark: that it will surely 
%e admitted that ordination to the ministry produces no physical 
change on the person ordained; and, also, that it does not actually 
“mmunicate the Holy Spirit; which things, indeed, if communi- 
‘ated, man, by a judicial deed, could not take away. 


*. Another misapprehension appears to be, that it is not ordina- 
Vou. XVII.—42 
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tion, nor Christ by means of ordination, that confers the auth 
to exercise the ministerial office, but that the authority depends en. 
tirely on personal qualifications, such as knowledge, abilities, o, 
grace. This, we believe, is a popular notion, and if true, it would 
indeed follow, that the ministerial office could not be taken away by 
deposition. But with Presbyterians, (and with others we are not 
debating at present,) this sentiment cannot be entertained for a mo. 
ment. Natural, or acquired abilities, do not authorize the possessor to 
exercise the ministerial office. ‘No man taketh this honour to him. 
self, but he that is called of God, as was Aaron.” Heb. v. 4. Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, were not rejected on the greund of the want 
of natural or acquired abilities, nor was Uzziah punished for at. 
tempting to burn incense, because of want of ability; in both cases 
want of authority was the sole ground. But, 

3. Another misapprehension in favour of the opinion we are op- 
posing, is, that the vow into which the gospel minister enters in or- 
dination, being a perpetual engagement from which he can never 
set himself free, like the Christian’s engagement to Christ, in a life 
of faith and holiness, it can never be annulled, and therefore, his 
office can never be taken from him. To this, we reply, that it is 
true his vow is for life, he cannot himself lay aside its obligations, 
nor can he by his sin rendering himself unworthy of his office, 
ever acquit himself of his vow, so that he should be innocent in ren- 
dering himself unfit for the ministry; but it is illogical to infer from 
these premises, that his office cannot be taken away, nor his right to 
exercise it. This argument, if true, would prove, that the professed 
Christian, engaging as a church member, which is a perpetual en- 
gagement, could never be deprived of that relation to the church, 
yea, more, that as his engagement to observe the ordinance of the 
Supper is permanent, he can never be deprived of his right to parti- 
cipate in it. What proves too much, proves nothing; that is, it is 
an unsound argument. There must, therefore, be a distinction be- 
tween the obligations of a vow, and our rights to privileges and 
official stations. A person’s engagement to Christ in all the duties 
of his station is permanent, but yet his right to certain privileges 
may be taken away for his sin, and he cannot, in duty, use those 
privileges in those circumstances; and this is the ease with the gos 
pel minister deposed for his sin. Some thingsare given immediately 
by Christ, as the Holy Spirit, grace, the privilege of faith, anda 
right to heaven: these men cannot take away: but there are certain 
things conferred through the instrumentality of men, such as visible 
church membership, officers, &c., and these may, by man, as ani in- 
strument, be taken away. Proof of this may appear more fully in 
the sequel. oF 

4. But another misapprehension should be noticed. It is maln- 
tained by some, that deposition does not signify the entire taking 
away of the office, but only the suspension of its exercise. We ~d 
ply, that this opinion must mean, either that the church does not bj 
deposition intend the entire taking away of the office, or if they 1 
tend this, they are not warranted to do so from Holy Scripture 
As to the first supposition, the Book of Discipline of the —, 
Church, declares her meaning on the subject, Part Third, Article 
Eighth, Section Fourth: “ Deposition is a sentence depriving @ 
church officer of the office with which he had been solemnly 1 
vested, at his ordination.”” But the second supposition 1s the main 
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subject of inquiry, viz. Do the Holy Scriptures warrant such a de- 
position as takes the office entirely away? To this, we reply, that 
the Seriptures do warrant it, as appears—(1.) From Solomon’s de- 
position of Abiathar, 1 Kings, ii. 27. “So Solomon thrust out Abia- 
thar from being priest unto the Lord.”” Here was the entire taking 
away of the office. And this was done according to the will of God; 
for it is added, that he did this, “ That he might fulfil the word of 
the Lord, which he spake concerning the house of Eli in Shiloh.’’ 
The word referred to is found in 1 Sam. ii. 27, 36. It appears, (2) 
from Hos. iv. 6; “ Because thou hast rejected knowledge, I will 
also reject thee, that thou shalt be no priest to me.”’ This is an en- 
tire deprivation of the office. God might take several ways of per- 
forming this, but we see cases of its fulfilment afterwards, first, in 
the time of Ezra, at the return from the captivity, a certain class of 
priests, “were, as polluted, put from the priesthood.” Ezra, ii. 62. 
Again, in Ezek. xliv. 10—13, speaking of the times after the cap- 
tivity, and of priests that had gone into apostacy, as many did in 
the time of Hosea, God says, verse thirteenth, “ They shall not 
come near unto me, to do the office of a priest unto me, nor to 
come near to any of my holy things, in the most holy place.”’ 

But it may be said, these decisions occurred, and the law was ap- 
plied in these cases, under divine inspiration, and cannot apply to 
our times. Wereply, “No prophecy of the Scripture is of any pri- 
vate interpretation.”” The above casés show that it is the will of 
God that unworthy officers in the church should be utterly de- 
prived of their office, and that such a measure is sometimes neces- 
sary in the church. Now the church must be in gad circumstances, 
if what is necessary to her existence, prosperity, or purity, cannot 
be attained without the immediate aid of inspiration when such a 
dispensation has utterly ceased. But even in the latter ages of the 
chureh, Christ has furnished her with means of attaining to all that 
is necessary to her purity or prosperity. And in order to illustrate 
this, and also for a more particular answer to the question, whether 
deposition entirely takes away ministerial authority from the person 
deposed, we observe, — 

1. Christ has chosen to conduct his church, and to cherish and 
bless her, by means of external ordinances, and instead of visibly 
dispensing them himself, he dispenses them by means of men au- 
thorized by him to do so. This we must acknowledge if we own 
him to be the King of Zion. This method he adopted during the 
old dispensation, and this he has adopted for the present. So, 1 
Cor. iv. 1. “Let a man so account of us,as of the ministers of Christ, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God.”? And, 2 Cor. iv. 7. “We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the pow- 
er may be of God and not of us.’ And, Matt. xvi. 19. “I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.”? Thus, Christ him- 
elf dispenses ordinances by commissioned servants. 

%. Christ has two, and only two methods of granting a commis- 
‘ion or authority to dispense gospel ordinances; viz., A supernatu- 
ral call or commission, as was given to Aaron, to the prophets, and 
‘postles, and an ordinary call, or a call by ordinary means. And as 
tls necessary that the church should know who are authorized to 
dispense these ordinances, Christ has given marks, or rules, by 
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which we may know them, Now it will be admitted, that extrs. 
ordinary calls have ceased, and therefore none but the ordinary re. 
main. If then, those ordinary calls do not confer authority to ie. 
pense ordinances in Christ’s name, his promise has failed in which 
he promises that he will be with his ministering servants, « 4, 
the end of the world;” and that whatsoever they “bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven;” and what they “loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.’’ This would be a virtual denial of Christ's 
kingly office over the church, and a blasphemous charge against his 
truth. But his promise cannot fail, and therefore he does, by ordi- 
hary means, commission men to act in his name, and accompanies 
the commission with his gracious presence. 

3. Since Christ promises to ratify what his commissioned ser 
vantsdo in his name, and to give his presence to his church as 
really and fully when extraordinary calls have ceased, as when they 
existed, it follows that his authority is as really and fully given by 
ordinary calls as by those which were extraordinary. In the infaney 
of the church, God was pleased to employ extraordinary measures 
in order to give incontestible and even sensible evidence of his 
presence, authority, and grace in his ordinances, but they were not 
intended to be the standing order of dispensation, nor even to in- 
timate that ordinances were then more solemn, nor the people under 
greater accountability; but, on the contrary, that the authority and 
solemnity and grace then displayed miraculously would be the autho- 
rity, solemnity, and grace actually attending divine ordinances when 
they should be dispensed in their ordinary manner. And even in 
that extraordinary dispensation, God was pleased to introduce the 
ordinary methods both of appointing officers, and of dispensing the 
gospel, as in the ordinary introduction of priests into their office, 
in choosing a sanhedrim in the schools of the prophets, and in the 
worship in their synagogues. Now let it be observed, that though 
Aaron had an extraordinary call to the office of the priesthood, yet 
his successors were generally brought into office by ordinary means, 
and we know that these successors to Aaron did hold their office 
lawfully; yet the apostle, Heb. v. 4, says, “ No man taketh this ho- 
nour to himself, (that is, lawfully,) but he that was called of God as 
was Aaron:”’ the necessary inference from which is, that those priests 
called by ordinary means were called of God as was Aaron. Thal 
is, the ordinary call is as much of God and carries as much divine 
authority in it as the extraordinary. The inference is, moreover, 3 
strong that ministers of the gospel are as really called of God to the 
work of the ministry by the ordinary call, as the apostles were by 
that call which was extraordinary. 

4. From what has been said, it follows, that to assume an office 
in the church now without an ordinary call, is as presumptuous and 
sinful, and the deed as invalid, as to have assumed it without a call, 
when extraordinary calls existed. The ordinary call of God 1s % 
exclusive, and as much condemns the assumption of authority as the 
extraordinary call did. This inference is' fully maintained by the 
punishment of Uzziah, who, in attempting to burn incense, inter 
fered with the priests who had only the ordinary call. If it be said, 
their office was at first an extraordinary appointment, we need onls 
reply, the office of the ministry under the New Testament was at 
first an extraordinary appointment, also. But the truth of our po 
sition will be farther manifest by comparing Numb. xvi. chapter, 
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containing the account of Korah’s rebellion and punishment, with 
| Cor. x. 11, “ Now all these things happened unto them for en- 
samples; and they are written for our admonition.” This teaches 
ys that those displays of divine displeasure made of old, for trifling 
with divine authority, were not intended as the ordinary course of 
divine dispensation, but as visible displays of that displeasure which 
would always take place on the violation of any divine order or ap- 
pointment under the ordinary dispensation, although the full mani- 
festation of it would be reserved till the day of judgment; and that, 
therefore, we should now walk by faith, and not wait for sensible 
manifestations as indications of sin or duty. Our position is also 
maintained by the promise given to the apostles and their successors 
in the ministry. Matt. xviii. 18, 20, “ Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth, shall be loosed in heaven—For where two or three are ga- 
thered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them;”’ and 
by the solemn warning, Luke x. 16, “He that heareth you, heareth 
me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth me.’’ These passages evi- 
dently teach, that Christ has by the ordinary call as really and fully 
appointed church officers to act in his name, as he did of old by ex- 
traordinary calls, and therefore that the assumption of authority and 
office is now as sinful, and presumptuous, and invalid as it was of 
old. As, then, Christ has promised to be with his authorized ser- 
vants ministering in his name, and to ratify what they do accord- 
ingly, so he will not acknowledge those who are not authorized by 
him, nor own nor bless their deeds, Jer. xxiii. 32, “I sent them not 
nor commanded them; therefore they shall not profit this people at 
all, saith the Lord.”’ 

5. We hold that Presbytery is Christ’s method of conferring au- 
thority to exercise the office of the ministry, since the extraordinary 
calls have ceased. And as this debate is with professed Presbyte- 
rians, we shall not wait to argue this point farther than to notice one 
text of holy Seripture. 1 Tim. iv. 14, “ Neglect not the gift that is 
inthee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the 
hands of the Presbytery.”” What then was this gift which was com- 
municated by the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery? It was 
not knowledge, nor grace, nor additional natural abilities, none of 
which could the Presbytery convey by laying on their hands, or by 
ordination; but it was authority to preach the Gospel, the authority 
of a Gospel minister. 

6. As, then, the Presbytery is Christ’s method of communicating 
authority to men, to exercise the office of the ministry in his name, 
it must be his method of taking it away. And this position will be 
supported by the following particulars: (1.) Christ has showed by 
examples and by declarations, as we have seen, that it is his will that 
unworthy men in office in the church, should be deposed or their 
oflice be entirely taken away. And as this was necessary when ex- 
‘ordinary ealls existed, it must be as necessary now. (2.) Christ 
nas pointed out no other method than Presbytery of performing this 
necessary service to the church and the cause of God; and extraor- 
dinary interpositions we are not to expect. (3.) He has expressly 
‘ommitted to Presbytery both to “Sind and loose” in his name, 
‘ow as ordination is a binding under the obligations of the office, 
loosing must he deposition or taking away the office. (4.) Christ 

‘scommended this exercise of authority in the Presbytery in his 
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epistle to the church of Ephesus, Rev. ii. 2, and condemned the neglect 
of it, in his epistles to the churches of Pergamos and Thyatira, Rey 
ii. 14, 15, 20; ii. 2, Thou hast tried them which say they are apostles 
and are not, and hast found them liars.’’ If it was competent to the 
angel or Presbytery of the church of Ephesus, to try false apostles an 
to find them liars, so it must have been competent to them and thei; 
duty to try false ministers of the Gospel, whether they had assumed 
the office without the ordinary call, or had rendered themselves yp. 
worthy of sustaining it by their error or immorality, and to find them 
liars; that is, if they find them liars in professing to be ministers o{ 
the Gospel, they find they are not ministers. And if they fing 
those to be liars or not ministers, who had been in the ministry by: 
had rendered themselves unworthy of it, it must be by taking their 
office from them. This view is corroborated by Rev. ii. 14, 15, 20, 
The latter case we select for aremark. “I have a few things against 
thee, because thou sufferest that woman Jezebel, who calleth herself 
a prophetess, to teach and to seduce my servants.”” We need not 
wait here to prove, that according to the figurative language of the 
Revelation, Jezebel signifies a professed teacher in the church. Now 
the duty of the angel or Presbytery of the church of Thyatira was 
not to suffer this false teacher. They could at that time impose no 
civil pains or restraints, if even it were the duty of church officers to 
do it in any circumstances, which it is not. What then should they 
do, so as not to suffer the false teachers? evidently, in the language o! 
the epistle to Ephesus, to “ find him a liar ;” that is not a Gospel mi- 
nister; and if once a Gospel minister, to find him a liar with deposi- 
tion. We may add, That if the authority of the Presbytery be in- 
sufficient to take away the ministerial office, it was insufficient to 
confer it; but if it was able to confer the office, it is able to take it 
away. 

He, then, that is deposed by the Presbytery in Christ’s name from 
the office of the ministry, is no more in the possession of that office 
than if he had never been ordained; he has no authority to dispens 
gospel ordinances, and, therefore, no authority to baptize; and con- 
sequently baptism by such a one, is null and void, and the ordinanee 
should be again administered. 

The above views, indeed, are doctrines of faith, and are received 
and acknowledged only by faith. An unbelieving world, we may 
expect, will mock them, because they are not evident to carnal rea- 
son. Divine authority not supported by miraculous interpositions, 
is in their view a chimera; and such is the strong tendency of the 
human mind, even in the church, to unbelief and to refuse, to re- 
ceive and acknowledge any thing but what is supported by sensibl 
evidence or carnal reason, that when God had manifested his will, 
even to carnal sense, by miraculous dispensations, they rebelled, anc 
denied the intimations of his will, as in the case of Korah and his 
company; and how much more may we expect those truths to be 
denied in an age when such sensible evidence is not to be given. 
With due allowance for the darkness and the difficulties of true be- 
lievers on these points, we must hold that the denial of thos 
truths, with the manner of denial manifested by many, is a sad e¥- 
dence of prevalent infidelity, and an evident proof that the chureh 
has needed a purging out of this leaven. 
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Agt.II.—£ztracts from a Correspondence between Bishop Doane 
of New Jersey, and the Rev. H. 4. Boardman of Philadelphia. 


After reading this correspondence the reader will be the better 
prepared for the following statement of facts:—The Bishop’s let- 
ter was published in the “ Banner of the Cross,” and « particular- 
ly directed by the Bishop to be sent to Mr. Boardman.” And yet, 
the editor of the Banner refuses to insert Mr. B’s, reply, because it 
did not appear to him “altogether relevant to the subject of contro- 
versy;” and because he was “unwilling to fill his columns to the 
exclusion of better matter, with the notions of partisan writers, adopt- 
ed without investigation, and maintained with a rancour unworthy 
the Christianity they profess.”” Owing to this circumstance, Mr. 
B’s. reply appeared in a pamphlet form. The intelligent reader will 
probably not be much surprised at the anomalous conduct of the edi- 
tor of the Banner, when he reflects upon the cringing servility of the 
lower orders of the clergy to their Predates. Rather than leave his 
Diocesan in the sad dilemma into which he had plunged himself, by 
gravely assuming the air of Father Confessor to a free-born Pro- 
testant, and the office of a voluntary champion of “ the innocent and 
absent;’’ and then in the exercise of his newly assumed functions, 
demanding of Mr. B., as an act of mere justice, the retraction of 
racts well known to the whole Christian world, on the pain of ex- 
communication from his Right Reverend charities and sympathies, as 
a person “prompted by malice ”’ or a “ feeling of uncharitableness””— 
I say, rather than leave his venerable Diocesan in such a dilemma, 
the editor has placed himself in the unenviable position of refusing 
the privilege of reply, to an individual specifically called by name 
toanswer! The learned Prelate should try again. 

It is intended to give extracts from Mr. B’s. second and third lJet- 
ters in the next number, showing that his allegation is fully sustained 
by the Tracts themselves. 


—_— 


Bishop Doane’s Letter. 


TO THE REV. H. A. BOARDMAN, ‘* PASTOR OF THK WALNUT STREET PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH,” PHILADELPHIA. 


Reverend Sir, 

Though I cannot claim the pleasure of your personal acquaintance, I 
feel myself compelled, in justice to the truth, and to the character of 
brethren and fellow-members of a sister Church assailed by you, to in- 
trade myself on your attention. A little book, bearing your name, “a 
Lecture,’’ delivered by you on the 27th day of December last, has just 
come into my hands, not by purchase, but as the gift of one of the pub- 
lishers, Opening it cursorily, this morning, I am shocked to find, on 
pages 20 and 21,such language as this:—** These facts are sufficiently 
startling, but there is another feature in the present religious state of 
Great Britain, equally ominous, namely, Zhe Oxford Tract movement. 
Romanism could make little headway in that country if the ministry of 
the established Church were all such men as Bickersteth, and Melville, 
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and Henry Blunt, and the Noels. But, unhappily, a large and learned 
body of the clergy (embracing the leading ecclesiastical teachers at 
ancient University of Oxford,) have returned to some of the worst errors of 
Popery; and are employing both the pulpit and the press with prodigious 
efficiency, to give them currency among the people. This state of things 
in England, must operate powerfully upon this country. ‘The increase 
of Romanism there can hardly fail of giving a fresh impulse to it here 
The Oxford Tract leaven is already beginning to work in our Cities ; ‘ad 
Roman Priests are publicly felicitating their people on the progress their 
doctrines are making in the bosom of a Protestant Church.” 

Your position in the community forbids the supposition that you can 
under-estimate the value of reputation, and especially to “ the clergy,” 
and * ecclesiastical teachers.”” ‘The office which you hold, as « Pastor 
of the Church”’ in which these words were uttered, is accepted as 
sufficient pledge that you would not willingly depreciate, but from the 
clearest sense of duty, what you must allow to be so valuable: valuable, 
in the instances alluded to, not to the parties spoken of alone or chiefly, 
but to the cause of which they are the accredited advocates ; the cause of 
Him whose ministers they are. I set aside, then, as impossible, the 
thought that these grave charges were prompted by one particle of 
malice; or that they are uttered, however much they may betray the 
want of due consideration, in any feeling of uncharitableness. 1 throw 
myself on the less offensive, because less culpable supposition, that the 
words which I have quoted were words not duly weighed; spoken in 
the fervour of excited zeal, on grounds not thoroughly investigated, 
And in entire frankness and courtesy, I wish to afford you an opport- 
nity to reconsider them; and should you find them not sustained, as 
most assuredly they cannot be, to do what your sense of justice will, | 
trust, instinctively demand of you, and your Christian charity, rejoicing 
not in iniquity, but rejoicing in the truth, will hasten to perform—ae- 
knowledge that you were in error, and make utmost and immediate re- 
paration. 

In thus addressing you, I undertake no championship of what you are 
pleased to call ‘the Oxford Tract movement,” as such; claiming, how- 
ever, for myself the privilege to use and to approve, without permission 
and without reproach, (responsible for that alone which I adopt,) the 
vast amount, that is most timely and most excellent, in those calumni- 
ated writings. As little do I identify myself with any school or set o! 
men, On either side of the Atlantic: although the names of those whom 
you have charged as striving to pervert their age to Popery, while they 
profess to stand upon the ground which Cranmer held at his life’s cost, 
the ground of primitive antiquity, are such, for talents, learning, piety, 
integrity, holiness, heavenly-mindedness and charity, as would adorn 
the purest age the Church has ever known; and are—the Papists know 
it, though you do not—the boldest and the ablest living champions of 
the truth, against the force and fraud of fallen, frenzied Rome. I do no 
more thar: claim the application of that golden rule of mvtual duty, whic) 
the Saviour taught us, in demanding, as I would that others should for 
me, revisal of the sentence, which, without a proper hearing, has been 
passed upon the innocent and absent. Nay, less, far less than this. I do 
but act on the indignant prompting of a heathen’s sense of justice: 


1e 


“ absentem qui rodit amicum; 
Qui non defendit, alio culpante; 
hic niger est, hunc tu Romane, caveto.” 





Believe me, truly and respectfully, your friend and servant, 
G. W. Doane. 


Riverside, February 13, 1841. 
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Rev. H. A. Boardman’s reply to Bishop Doane. 


LETTERI 


To tae Rient Rev. Georce W. Doang, D. D., Bishop oF THE 
ProresTANT EpiscopaL Cuurcn In THE Diocess or NEw 
JERSEY. 

Right REVEREND Sir: 

In the “Banner of the Cross” of the 20th instant, (for a 
copy of which I am indebted to the courtesy of a friend,) I find a let- 
ter, addressed to me under your signature. It appears from this letter 
that your feelings have been greatly wounded, and even “shocked,” 
by a passage in relation to the Oxford Tracts, which occurs in my 
recently published “ Lecture on Romanism.”? And you call upon me 
either to retract or substantiate the sentiments there expressed— 
sentiments which, you feel assured, must have been uttered “in the 
fervour of excited zeal, on grounds not thoroughly investigated.” 
You do me the justice to disclaim any apprehension that these 
«charges”’ (as you characterize them) were prompted by the least 
feeling of “ malice ”’ or “ uncharitableness.”’ I trust I am incapable 
of calumniating any one—much less could I “ assail,’? with malicious 
intent, the reputation of men holding (like the gentlemen at Oxford) 
a high and responsible situation in a sister-branch (sit venia verbo) of 
the church of Christ. And it is a source of unaffected regret to me, 
that the remarks alluded to should have given pain to my respected 
correspondent, or any other human being. 

The passage in the Lecture which bears upon this subject is as 
follows :— 

“These facts [namely, certain statistical facts quoted from Mr. 
Bickersteth, on the alarming increase of Popery in Great Britain,] 
are sufficiently startling; but there is another feature in the present 
religious state of Great Britain, equally ominous, namely, the Ozford 
Tract movement. Romanism could make little headway in that 
country, if the ministry of the established church were all such men 
as Bickersteth, and Melville, and Henry Blunt, and the Noels. But, 
unhappily, a large and learned body of the clergy (embracing the 
leading ecclesiastical teachers at the ancient University of Oxford,) 
have returned to some of the worst errors of Popery, and are em- 
ploying both the pulpit and the press, with prodigious efficiency, to 
give them currency among the people. 

“This state of things in England [the state of things disclosed 
in the above paragraph, and in the quotation from Mr. Bickersteth, ] 
must operate powerfully upon this country. The increase of Roman- 
ism there, can hardly fail of giving a fresh impulse to it here. The 
Oxford Tract leaven is already beginning to work in our cities; and 
Roman Priests are publicly felicitating their people on the progress 
their doctrines are making in the bosom of a Protestant church.” 

To these paragraphs is appended the following foot-note, which I 
regret you did not copy into your letter, as it modifies somewhat the 
impression which the text is adapted to produce. 

“True Protestants of all denominations must rejoice at the em- 
phatie condemnation which has been passed upon these publications 
by the eloquent Bishop of Ohio, and other distinguished clergymen 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country. This opposition 
(the lecturer has been happy to learn since the lecture was delivered,) 
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is likely to keep the circulation of these pernicious writings with, 
very narrow limits.” 

You avow it as one of the objects of your letter to “afford me ay 
opportunity to reconsider” these strictures, that I may thereupon 
acknowledge that they are unfounded, and “ make utmost and imme. 
diate reparation.” 

I beg leave to assure you, Reverend Sir, that you are mistaken jp 
supposing that the above passage was penned “ without due consider. 
ation.”” It was written (and written not in anger but in sorrow, 
after mature reflection. Nevertheless, the possibility that I might 
have wronged the authors of those publications, (a wrong I should be 
as prompt to atone for, when discovered, as any friend of theirs 
could be to demand “ reparation,”) has induced me, cn your sugges. 
tion, to “reconsider ”’ the whole subject, and reinvestigate the grounds 
on which the statements were made. I have examined the Oxford 
publications anew, (as many of them, that is, as are within my reach,) 
and I am only strengthened in the opinions on which you have ani. 
madverted. It is my sober, deliberate judgment, that those publica- 
tions imbody “some of the worst errors of Popery,’’ and that the 
whole system is more Popish than it is Protestant. And I believe, 
(claiming for myself the same liberty of opinion that I concede to 
others,) that Oxfordism, instead of preparing true Christianity for its 
approaching conflict with “the man of sin,”’ is destined greatly to 
accelerate the progress of Romanism in England. 

Alluding to the writers in question, you observe, near the close of 
your letter; “they are—the Papists know it, though you do not—the 
boldest and the ablest living champions of the truth, against the foree 
and fraud of fallen, frenzied Rome.’”? The remarks just made will 
confirm you (if confirmation were wanting) in the propriety of as- 
cribing to me the ignorance associated with my name in this sentence. 
I certainly “do not know” what you affirm. I do not believe that 
any set of men can withstand Rome successfully, who have thrown 
away the weapons with which the Reformers vanquished her—who 
have spiked their cannon, and abandoned their citadel, and gone 
forth to meet her with small swords and pistols. Nor do I think 
that the Papists themselves are as well informed on this point as you 
suppose them to be. I have serious doubts whether the name of 
Oxford spreads more terror through the halls of the Vatican, than any 
other name in Christendom. But of this more presently. 

The main question between us respects the alleged Popish character 
(in some particulars) of the Oxford publications. It is obvious both 
rom the opening and the close of your letter, that you consider the 
various points adverted to by you, as subordinate to this. And every 
candid reader of the passage quoted from my lecture, will perceive 
at once that the whole question hinges here. To this point, there- 
fore, I shall direct my chief attention. After making two prelimi- 
nary remarks, I will proceed to spread before you some of the 
grounds on which the statements in the lecture rest. 

In the first place, it is important we should define what is to be 
understood by the phrase, “ some of the worst errors of Popery. 
There may-be a difference of opinion on this point. Some may hold 
that the Papal supremacy, the schismatic position of the church 0! 
Rome within the diocesses of the church of England, the denial o! 
the cup to the laity, &c. &c., are the worst features of Romanism. 
But the author of the lecture had his eye upon what Ae deemed to 
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be errors of a much deeper dye. He believes with the judicicus 
Hooker, that “the grand question that hangeth in controversy be- 
tween us and Rome, is about the matter of Jusriryine RieuTxovs- 
ves.” With this may be associated the NATURE AND MEANS OF 
REGENERATION, and the NATURE AND TRUE DESERT oF sIN. The 
doctrines of Rome on these and their affiliated points, together with 
her rejection of the Bible as the only infallible Rute or Farru, are, 
in the judgment of the writer, her “worst errors’’—the prolific source 
of nearly all her abominations. “ 

My second remark is this:—If you were “shocked”’ at the senti- 
ments expressed in my lecture, I was surprised beyond measure that 
you should treat the imputation they involve against the character of 
the Oxford Divinity, as though it were a novelty. I cannot think it 
was so designed; but the legitimate impression conveyed by the 
whole tone of your letter, is, that I am the first individual who has 
presumed to ascribe to these Tracts a strong Popish tendency! Ina 
matter of this sort, I neither court responsibility nor shrink from it. 
But it is right that the readers of this correspondence should know 
if they do not know it) that these Tracts have been, and still are, 
the subject of a wide-spread and vigorous controversy, both in the es- 
tablished church of England and in the Protestant Episcopal church 
in this country; and that they have been denounced for their Pope- 
ry in terms of solemn and indignant rebuke, by many of the ablest 
pastors and Predates in each of these churches. 

[ propose to show now, that I have the authority of both Protes- 
tant Episcopalians and Roman Catholics, for all that I have said re- 
specting the character of the Oxford publications; and having done 
this, 1 will then appeal to the Tracts themselves. 

I begin by quoting a single sentence from the noble work of 
Bishop M‘Ilvaine of Ohio, on “ Oxford Divinity.”’ “He (the au- 
thor) is constrained to say, that every further step of insight into 
what is indeed a thoroughly wrought, highly complex, and deep-laid 
scheme or system of doctrine, (much as the name of system is reject- 
ed by its advocates,) has produced but a deeper and deeper conviction 
on his mind, that whatever the intention or supposition of those who 
maintain it, it is a systematic abandonment of the vital and dis- 
tinguishing principles of the Protestant faith, and a systematic adop- 
tion of that very root and heart of Romanism, whence has issued the 
life of all its ramified corruptions and deformities.” (P. 14.) 

The esteemed Rector of St. Andrew’s church, in this city, writ- 
ing from Oxford, in 1838, says, “ From all that I have learned since 
[have been here, after very free conversations with some holding 
the new divinity, and others who reject it, | am constrained to think 
that Messrs. Pusey, Newman, and Keble have started a system which, 
when brought out in full development, will be found to contain all 
the elements of Popery.”’ (Clark’s“ Glimpses of the Old World.”’ 
Vol. IL., p. 207.) 

The author just named quotes (Vol. II., p. 58,) the Rev. Josiah 
Pratt, the biographer of Cecil, as remarking to him, that he “ had at- 
teatively read the‘ Tracts for the Times,’ and could come to no other 
conclusion than that this new theology was nothing more nor less, 
than the exploded errors of Popery revived.” 

Mr. Bickersteth, in his introduction to the “Testimony of the 
Reformers,” makes this observation respecting the Oxford writers:— 
“With much learning and study of the Fathers, with great apparent, 
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and, doubtless, in some cases real devotion, and a devotedness ascetjp 
and peculiar, they seem to the author, as far as he has seen an4 
known their course, to open another door to that land of darknes 
and shadow of death, where the ‘ man of sin reigns.’ ”’ z 

You remark in your letter, that the Oxford writers “ profess tp 
stand upon the ground which Cranmer held at his life’s cost, the 
ground of primitive antiquity,” &. Mr. Clark, in his account of 
them, says, “The Reformation, some of them speak of as a prodj. 
gious evil; and they scout Cranmer and Ridley, and those othe; 
English Reformers who shed their blood for the truth, as innovators 
who are not to be listened to.” (Vol. II, p. 49.) 

On the 48th page of the same work, there is an extract from a ser- 
mon by the Hon. and Rey. Baptist W. Noel, which the author heard, 
Alluding to the Oxfordists, Mr. Noel said “there were a spirit and a 
class of men springing up within the bounds of their own communion, 
that if allowed to prevail, would bring back some of the worst er- 
rors of Popery—men who were the avowed apologists of the Romish 
church, and who spake of that corrupt body, as ‘ owr venerable sister; 
—as ‘ Christ’s most holy fold.’ What! (said he) is that ¢ our vene- 
rable sister’ and ‘Christ’s most holy fold,’ which God has denomi- 
nated ‘Babylon, the habitation of devils—the hold of every fou! 
spirit—a cage of every unclean and hateful bird;? and in reference to 
whom God says, ‘Come out of her, my people, that ye be not par- 
takers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues?’ Is that 
‘our most venerable sister,’ and ¢ Christ’s most holy fold,’ which God 
denominates ‘ Anti-Christ’—‘the mother of harlots and abominations 
of the earth?’”’ 

I might quote numerous passages to the same effect, from the (Lon- 
don) Christian Observer—a periodical which, as every intelligent 
Episcopalian knows, has sustained itself with singular consistency, 
ability, and devotion to the cause of truth and holiness, tor forty 
years, and which has spoken fearlessly and solemnly on the subject 
of this new divinity. 

But I waive this, and close my first class of testimonies, with the 
following extract from an article in the Episcopal Recorder of Apri 
25th, 1840, under the signature of “ Warburton,” (generally under- 
stood to be the Rev. Dr. Beasley:)—“ They (the Tracts) decidedly 
maintain the doctrine of the real presence and a real sacrifice in the 
eucharist, which, if not so monstrous an absurdity, is scarcely less 
objectionable than transubstantiation; recommend the offering of 
prayers for the faithful dead, as efficacious in producing an amelior?- 
tion of their condition; and establish principles which lead to the ne- 
cessity of a more refined purgatory than that of Rome. _ In imitation 
of Popery, they attribute a magical and miraculous influence to ex- 
ternal ordinances, especially that of Baptism; transcend all Protestant 
opinions concerning the authority and prerogatives of the clergy; 
strike from the code of. our charch that fundamental tenet of justili- 
eation by faith, and obscure the hopes and sap the confidence 0! 
Christians, by attributing an undue influence to the efficacy of works 
and external rites and ceremonies, thereby limiting the extent and 
blurring the truth of that great cardinal doctrine of our religion, that 
our salvation is the free gift of God through Christ, and the sole 
purchase of the Saviour’s sufferings and death...... They would, 
like the Pharisees of old and the Romanists in the present day, intro- 
duce among us a wearisome and barren routine of external observances, 
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igading men’s shoulders with a burden too heavy to be borne....... 
Finally, so strongly are the sentiments tinctured with Popery, and 
« close is the approximation to which they would bring us to that 
sorrupt and abominable system, that they would have us, like Ro- 
nanists, imitating apes and monkeys in our public services, bowing 
perpetually at the name of Jesus, and upon our approaches to the 
Jtar, turning to the east when we kneel in prayer, tracing the sign of 
the cross upon public or private occasions, and soiling our beautiful, 
various, and sublime liturgy with more copious extracts from those 
«precious relics of antiquity,’ Roman breviaries and missals; and, to 
omplete our filial assimilation to the Romish church, instituting as- 
sociations of nuns and sisters of charity like the Romanists, an asceti- 
al order of the ministry, an order devoted to celibacy, and given to 
the austerities of monastic and cenobitic life.’”’? “ Warburton ”’ then 
goes on to show, that if “the plan projected by these writers was 
ompletely carried into execution,”’ the Protestant Episcopal Church 
vould be very little removed from “ the decayed and putrid system 
of Popery.”” 

Such, Sir, are some of the Protestant Episcopal authorities I rely 
ipon for sustaining the account given in my lecture, of the Oxford’ 
lracts. 

I will now show that, however the Oxford gentlemen may consider 
themselves as the most successful opposers of Popery, they are 
viewed in a very different light by Romanists. 

In a Roman Catholic paper now before me, dated January 2d, 1841, 
| find part of a speech delivered at a recent repeal meeting in Ireland, 
wy the Rev. Mr. Hughes, a Romish priest. I quote from it a single 
sentence: “ I hold (he says) in my possession the works of Dr. Pusey; 
ind were | to be concerned in a discussion on religion, I would not 
desire to be furnished with better works, replete with Catholie au- 
thorities and Catholic arguments, than the writings of Dr. Pusey.” 

[In another part of the same paper, there is this item of intelligence. 
“On the 3d instant, at Bruges, Belgium, a young (English) gentle- 
nan named Biden, solemnly abjured the Protestant religion, and em- 
waced the Catholic faith. @&n altentive perusal of the writings of 
Dr. Pusey, was the immediate cause of his conversion.’ (I learn 
‘rom another paper that two months after his conversion, “he entered 
4 novitiate of the society of Jesus.’’) 

The following passage from a periodical, published at Rome (two 
years ago,) will show with what feelings the ‘Oxford Tract move- 
ment’ is regarded at the head-quarters of the Hierarchy :— 

“The attention of all good Catholics, and especially of the con- 
gregation for the propagation of the faith, cannot be enough excited 
vy the present state of religion in England, in consequence of the 
new doctrine propagated with so much ability and success, by Messrs. 
Newman, Pusey, and Keble, with arguments drawn from the holy 
lathers, of which they have just undertaken a new edition (transla- 
tion) in English. These gentlemen labour to restore the ancient 
Catholic liturgy—the breviary, (which many of them, to the know- 
ledge of the writer, recite daily,) fastings, the monastic life, and 
many other religious practices. Moreover, they teach the insufli- 
“eney of the Bible, as a rule of faith—the necessity of tradition and 
* ecclesiastical authority—the real presence—prayers for the dead 


~—the use of images—the priests’ power of absolution—the sacrifice 
Vor, XVIL—43 
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of the mass—the devotion to the virgin, and many other Catholic 
doctrines, in such sort as to leave but little difference between their 
opinions and the true faith, and which difference becomes less any 
less every day. Faithful! redouble your prayers, that these 
dispositions may be increased !”’ 

Such are some of the Roman Catholic testimonies, to which | fee! 
authorized to appeal in vindicating the obnoxious passage in my les. 
ture from the strictures passed upon it. : 

Whether I am right or wrong, then, in my estimate of the Oxfors 
publications, I am sustained both by Romanists and Protestant Epis- 
copalians of high repute, in affirming that their authors have “retyrp. 
ed to some of the worst errors of Popery.”? The question stil] re. 
mains, whether [ am also sustained in this allegation by the Tracts 
themselves. This question I propose, if Providence permit, to con- 
sider in another letter. I sincerely regret that I am obliged to 
trouble you with so prolix an answer; but the terms of your call upon 
me were such, that I could not deem it either respectful to you o; 
just to the grave subject which has occasioned our correspondence, 
to respond to your requisition, without entering into some details, 

I remain, Right Reverend Sir, 
With much respect, 
Your friend and servant, 


H. A. BOARDMAN. 


happy 


Philad., Feb. 22d, 1841. 


— i 


Art. IIl.—Statement of the .2@ssociate Session of Xenia, to th 
Congregation under their Inspection, of their Authority from 
the Church and the Church’s Head, for exercising the Disci- 
pline of the Church on those who offend by what is usually 
called, “ Occasional Hearing.” 


WE proceed to the statement of our authority from the church, 
and the church’s head, for the exercise of discipline upon the per- 
sons who attend upon the ministration of the word in other churches, 
being churches from which we are warrantably separate. We choox 
to begin with our authority from the church. 

Here we might refer to the answer to the 138th question in the 
Larger Catechism, where the “hearing of the word ”’ is mentioned « 
one of those ordinances which the second commandment requires ts 
to observe and keep pure; we might refer to the language used in the 
bond for covenanting, condemning the “ latitudinarian schemes pre- 
vailing in the United States of North America,” and declaring it as 
our duty “to mark them who cause divisions and offences contrary 
to the doctrine which we have received, and avoid them.” But we 
shall content ourselves with particularly adverting to part 3, art. °, 
sec. 9, of the Testimony. What we have asserted respecting te 
admission of persons to church communion, is no wise contrary 
our Confession of Faith, which declares that saints by protession 
are bound to maintain a holy fellowship and communion in the wor- 
ship of God, and in performing such other services as tend to their 
mutual edification; because, to enter into communion with the visibly 
wicked, with the promoters of error, and with the lukewarm, who 
will not openly and faithfully appear in the cause of Christ; or 
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enter into communion with those who are obstinate in apostacy 
‘om the truth received, would be no holy fellowship, and would 
tend to our mutual hurt: we would neglect our own duty, and en- 
ourage others to neglect theirs.”’ 

This part of our Testimony clearly asserts the following things: 
ist, Those uniting in the “ worship of God”’ have « fellowship and 
ommunion.”’ 2d. The hearing of the word is one of those ordi- 
nanees of the “ worship of God ”’ in which this “ fellowship and com- 
munion” is had: for the Confession, from which this quotation is 
made in the Testimony, asserts that the hearing of the word is one 
part of the “worship of God,” (see chap. 21, see. 5.) 3d. The “com- 
munion”’ into which we enter, with “the promoters of error, and 
with the lukewarm, who will not openly and faithfully appear in 
the cause of Christ, or are obstinate in apostacy from the truth re- 
ived,’ when we hear the word as dispensed by them, is a cem- 
munion not “fo/y.”? 4th. As our profession recognises all other 
hurches as being, in a greater or less degree, “ promoters of error,” 
ke., such “entering into communion with them”? is not that “holy 
fellowship and communion in the worship of God,” which, ae- 
ording to our Confession and Testimony, we “are bound to main- 
ain.” The objection, “ that in hearing the word in other churches 
we do not enter into church communion with them,” whether it be 
time or place, cannot be regarded as solid, when advanced to prove 
that our profession does not condemn the practice in question. 
Call it church communion, ministerial communion, the communion 
of sinners, or any other kind of communion you please, and the 
position still remains unrefuted, that our profession, though it does 


not declare which of all these kinds of communion this practice is, 
nevertheless does assert that it is “communion,” and a “ commu- 


nion”’ not holy—not that holy communion which we are “ bound 
to maintain.”’ 


But again it is objected, that this is finding a condemnation in our 
subordinate standards, of the practice in question, only inferentially, 
—that in these standards it ought to be found condemned expressly, 
w with all clearness, before it can be regarded as being a term of 
communion. Let us see what would be the operation of this ob- 
jection, if true. .If we recollect correctly, intercommunion, in the 
seals of the covenant, is not expressly condemned in the Confession, 
or Testimony only “inferentially.”? According, then, to the spirit of 
the objection, this ought not to be regarded as a term of communion 
in our chureh, and the practice of it ought to be tolerated in our 
members until an explicit condemnation of it is inserted in these 
ocuments, Should it be responded, we testify against occasional 
communion, we reply, this is only “inferential”? proof; and should 
we be again answered, that though “inferential,’’ it is sufficiently 
plain, we ought to be allowed, in our turn, to reply, that the proof 
that communion with the erroneous in the hearing of the word is 
condemned in these documents, though inferential, is nevertheless 
also sufliciently plain: besides, since both our Confession and Testi- 
mony hold the language that “ we are bound to maintain a holy fel- 
lowship and communion in the worship of God,” until the objector 
proves that hearing the word is not a part of “the worship of God,”’ 
We will claim to have as good a right to plead this our testifying 
‘gunst “occasional communion ” as “plain proof ”’ that joining with 
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other churches in the hearing of the word is condemned in these stay. 
dards, as he has to plead it as “ plain proof that joining with them 
in the Lprd’s Supper is therein condemned. But let us for a mo. 
ment suppose the ground occupied by the objector is good, and je: 
us occupy it against him, as he does against us, and we doubt yer, 
much whether his “ proof’’ of a condemnation in our standards ot 
intercommunion in the Lord’s Supper will appear so “ plain.” W, 
“are bound to maintain a holy fellowship and communion jn thy 
worship of God, but to enter into communion with the promoters oj 
error, &c., would be no holy fellowship.” All this language, w; 
would admit, our Testimony does hold, and more too, that “ we tes. 
tify against what some call occasional communion: but, according to 
the spirit of this objection, we would object, that there are a great 
many kinds of communion, church, organical, ministerial, oficial, 
Christian, the communion of sinners, &c., and the Testimony does 
not say which of these it intends to condemn; we would farther as- 
sume that, in our opinion, it condemns only church communion wit! 
other denominations, and that in partaking of the Lord’s Supper in 
another church, we have communion with the private members only 
as Christians, and with the administrator only in his official character 
—we have only Christian and ministerial, or official, not church com- 
munion, which is the only kind of communion with other denomi- 
nations condemned in the Testimony. ‘Thus we see how, with the 
help of a few distinctions about communion—distinctions, too, whic! 
are becoming very common with some, and with the help of taking 
a few things for granted which ought not to be admitted, we might 
mystify the matter so as to assert, if we felt so disposed, that the proot 
of a condemnation, in our public profession, of intercommunion i! 
the Lord’s Supper is so “obscure ’’ that it will necessarily be de- 
nied by some who can neither see nor feel its force. An objection 
that disproves too much disproves nothing. 

The principle which, as we conceive, is thus fully set forth in 
our Testimony, is again and again asserted most explicitly in th 
judicial decisions of our church. 

In an act against occasional communion, passed in the year 1796. 
by the Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvania—(now the Associati 
Synod of North America,) it is declared “ That if we attend on the 
ministrations of such as are involving themselves in the common 
defection, it is contrary to the profession we have made; for we thus 
take part with them as a church, in the service of God, while by ow 
profession we expressly declare, that we ought to maintain a separatt 
and distinct communion, as a testimony against them.” 

Again, by the act passed in 1817, by the Associate Synod, adopt- 
ing the Book of Discipline, it is declared that “as our Declaration 
and Testimony adopt the assertion of the Confession of Faith, that 
saints by profession are bound to maintain a holy fellowship anc 
communion in the worship of God: and farther declares that to enter 
into communion with the promoters of error, and with the lukewarm 
who will not openly and faithfully appear in the cause of Christ, 0 
to enter into communion with those who are obstinate in apostacy 
from the truths received, would be no holy fellowship, and would tend 
to our mutual hurt.—And as in the acknowledgment of sins pre 
fixed to solemn covenant engagement to duty, we confess it 1s he 
sin of multitudes in this land that they have verified what was lore- 
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told by the Holy Spirit, that the time should come when they will 
not endure sound doctrine; but after their own lusts heap to them- 
selves teachers, having itching ears:—and as in an act against occa- 
sional communion, passed in the year 1796, by the Associate Pres- 
bytery of Pennsylvania, (now the Associate Synod of North Ame- 
riea,) We have declared that if we attend on the ministrations of such 
3 are involving themselves in the common defection, it is contrary 
to the profession we have made; for we thus take part with them, 
asa church, in the worship of God, while, in our profession, we 
expressly declare we ought to maintain a separate and distinct com- 
munion, as a testimony against them:—And as the synod still ad- 
heres to these sentiments, thus judicially declared, they do there- 
fore judge the practice of attending on the administration of such 
as are known to be erroneous, or opposers of a testimony for truth, 
to be censurable.’’ 

These judicial decisions need no comment; there is nothing “ ob- 
scure’? about them; no objection can be urged against them for want 
of explicitness, and hence the objection of the advocates for the prac- 
tice, in them condemned, has been directed against their authority or 
orce as acs, especially that of the act of 1817. 

It is objected that against the act of 1817, an appeal was taken to 
the General Associate Synod of Scotland, which, having been ad- 
mitted, suspended the force of the act until the appeal was acted on 
by the General Synod, and that, as that Synod declined acting on it, 
the act, before it could have authority, required to be re-enacted by 
this synod, which never has been done. 

in order to meet this objection, let us attend briefly to the history 
of this act, and the protest against it. At the same meeting it was 
passed, a resolution was passed appointing “a committee to super- 
ntend the printing of the overture as enacted.’’ Why the protes- 
ters made no opposition at that time, (for the minutes of the Synod, 
which are before us, do not show any,) to the appointment of this 
publishing committee, we cannot tell; however, at the meeting in 
i818, the Presbytery of the Carolinas, to which two of the protes- 
ters belonged, appeared with a remonstrance against the resolution 
appointing the publishing committee. In reply to this remonstrance, 
Synod at that meeting made the following decision. “In regard to 
the remonstrance from the Presbytery of the Carolinas, the Synod, in 
order to obviate misapprehensions respecting the matter referred to, 
agreed in declaring that the Book of Discipline enacted at the last 
meeting, is not to be considered as in full force and operation, while the 
protest and appeal taken by some members are in dependance before the 
general Associate Synod: allowing, however, the same regard to be 
paid to the matter of it that was paid to it before it was enacted.”’ 

The whole force which this objection claims to have arises from 
the admission of the protest and appeal, and the fact of its never 
having been acted on by the general Associate Synod. It is important, 
then, that we correctly understand the nature and effect of an appeal 
admitted, and the explanation or qualification which the admitted ap- 
peal in this case received the next year. An appeal taken and ad- 
milled is an agreement between the parties that the cause be trans- 
lated to the judicature appealed to, and in the mean time, suspend the 
force or operation of the act appealed from, This was the nature of 
the appeal and admission of it, about the act enacting the Book of 
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Discipline, and also the effect of it at the time the appeal was taker 
and admitted; but see how this admission of the appeal, or agreemens 
to translate the eause to the general Associate Synod, and especial}y 
how the effect it was to have, was explained, qualified, or amended 
the next year, when it was unanimously “ agreed ”’ (for the minutes 
make no mention of either the protesters or any other persons eyey 
dissenting,) to declare “that the Book of Discipline enacted x 
last meeting, is not to be considered as in full force and operation, 
while the protest and appeal taken by some members are in depen. 
dance before the general Associate Synod: allowing, however, the 
same regard to be paid to the matter of it, that was paid to it before ” 
was enacted.’? We conceive the following things are plainly imbo- 
died in this unanimous agreement, or legitimately deducible from jt, 
and what the general Associate Synod did do in consequence of the 
appeal. 1. That in the event of the general Associate Synod’s de. 
clining to act in the premises, it should not be necessary for ow 
Synod to re-enact it; the language used is peculiar, and it seems that 
the general Associate Synod’s declining to act in the premises was 
anticipated by our Synod, and that, too,-with a good degree of pro- 
bability, and, therefore, this agreement was so expressed as, in that 
event, to supersede the necessity of re-enaction. This anticipation 
of the general Associate Synod’s declining to act on the appeal, 
turned out to be not without good ground; for at the same time that 
that Synod deelined this action, they did, in order to prevent being 
called to decide upon similar cases in future, “declare themselves 
and the Associate Synod in America to be only sister churches, on 
a parity in respect of judicial authority, and perfeetly independent oi 
each other.’’ 

2. The action of the general Associate Synod, not upon, but i 
consequence of, the appeal, if it had any efleet at all upon the act 
appealed from, was to confirm it; they declined acting on it; they did 
not remit it to our Synod, but “ declared the Synod in America on 
a parity in respect of judicial authority with them, By this action 
our Synod was declared the supreme judicature of the church here, 
the court of the last resort, and that, for this reason, this appeal to 
that general Synod would not be entertained. Surely this action of 
that Synod, if it had language at all, declared that the action which 
the Synod in America had had in the premises was final. 

3. That the general Associate Synod having declared our Synoda 
co-ordinate church court, on a parity with them in respect of judicial 
authority, and having, therefore, declined to act. on the appeal, the ap- 
peal in question most certainly was no longer in dependance before the 
general Associate Synod, and consequently, according to the unani- 
mous agreement of our Synod in 1818, which we have already 
stated, the act of 1817 appealed from is to be considered as having 
been in “full foree ever since the general Associate Synod declined 
to act on that appeal. 

4. That, even though the act of 1817 be regarded as having no 
authority, yet inasmuch as the agreement in 1818 provided that the 
matter of the act of 1817 appealed from, should have the same au- 
thority in the church that it had before 1817, the authority, not only 
of the Testimony, but of the act of 1796, stands wholly unaflected by 
the admitted appeal of 1817, and in full force—an act against which 
not even a dissent has ever been entered, and which declares “ That 
we attend on the ministrations of such as are involving themselves 
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in the common defection, it is contrary to the profession we have 
made, for we thus take part with them, as a church, in the service of 
God, while by our profession we expressly declare that we ought to 
maintain a separate and distinct communion, as a testimony against 
them.” i 

Again, it is objected that that part of the Book of Discipline which 
makes occasional hearing censurable, was not adopted in accordance 
with Presbyterian principles—the Presbyteries had not been over- 
tured upon this particular subject. The truth of the implied asser- 
tion in this objection, that the draft of the Book of Discipline upon all 
oeeasions of its being sent down to the Presbyteries, contained no- 
thing on the subject of occasional hearing, we would not positively 
deny, and still we cannot as yet admit it, having received individual 
verbal information to the contrary. We, nevertheless, readily admit, 
that when Synod met in 1817, the draft did not contain any thing 
on this subject. However, the draft of the Book of Discipline 
having been sent down to Presbyteries, the Presbytery of Chartiers 
proposed the addition of what the Book of Discipline now contains 
on this subject, which addition Synod did, in a committee of the 
whole, adopt. It is presumed that many other amendments, be- 
sides this, were then made; we know some were. It surely cannot 
be the intention of the objectors to assert, that so long as Presby- 
teries continued to propose amendments, the Synod was bound to 
overture the Presbyteries on these proposed amendments; for accord- 
ing to this principle, alternate proposing of amendments and con- 
sequent overturing of Presbyteries might have been continued for al- 
most any length of time, and the Synod for the same length of time 
kept back from final action. If, then, we understand the “ Presby- 
terian principle,’ which the objection asserts was violated by the act 
of 1817, adopting the Book of Discipline, it is this, that before a 
Synod judicially decides upon a matter either of truth or duty, Pres- 
byteries must be overtured, in order that Synod may receive their 
expressions of opinion, and that the Synod, having received these 
presbyterial expressions of opinion, is bound to judicially decide 
in accordance with them. Such a principle, however, we cannot 
admit to be “Presbyterian.”” According to this principle, a Synod 
would not be allowed, in deciding upon a matter of truth or duty, to 
decide according to light obtained while the subject is under discus- 
sion, but according to determinations already made by Presbyteries: 
indeed there could be no discussion at all about the matter, unless per- 
chance it might arise about the simple arithmetical question of addi- 
tion, and perhaps subtraction; for a Synod would be nothing but a cal- 
culator of numbers, a teller of the votes of the members of presbyteries. 
But the principle is absurd: office-bearers in the house of God travel 
hundreds of miles; make great sacrifices of time, labour, and money ; 
meet and solemnly constitute as an ecclesiastical court; approach the 
throne of grace and solemnly beseech the Ged of all grace for light 
and direction; and for what? This pretended “Presbyterian princi- 
ple” says all this is done and ought to be done in order to the settle- 
ment of the simple arithmetical question of addition, and perhaps 
subtraction. 

But if the fact, (if it be one,) that the Presbyteries were never 
overtured on that part of the Book of Discipline which respects oc- 
casional hearing, proves that this part of that book has not been en- 
acted in accordance with “Presbyterian principles,’ then we declare 
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that neither the Confession of Faith, nor the Catechisms, nor th 
Directory for Public Worship, nor the Form of Church Governme : 
were enacted in accordance with “Presbyterian principles” by h, 
Assembly at Westminster; for though the Assembly in 1639 mad 
an act referring some matters to inferior judicatories, yet in the _— 
1647 and 1648 they made no such reference with regard to the Cop. 
fession of Faith and Catechisms then established, nor did they mak. 
any such reference in 1645 with regard to the Directory for Public 
Worship and the Form of Church Government then enacted, 

Farther, it is objected that the acts against occasional hearing pass- 
ed in 1796 and 1817 are only judicial decisions, and no judicial de. 
cision can be enforced as a term of communion until it is imbodied 
in our Testimony. This objection is a sweeping one, and it is indeed 
new, at least to us; but we think the principle it contains is ¢leayly 
condemned by both our Testimony and the word of God. This o}- 
jection, it will be perceived, makes no exception—none in favour eyen 
of those judicial decisions which might be unanimously regarded as 
being in accordance with the word, nor even those imperiously re. 
quired by the word. Is such a principle as this in accordance with 
the declared principles of our profession? The very reverse is most 
clearly contained in those principles. In Part IIL., Art. viii. § 5, of the 
Declaration and Testimony, the Associate Church declares and testi- 
fies as follows, namely, “The office bearers of the Church of Christ 
may, and ought to meet together, not merely to consult and give ad- 
vice in matters of difficulty, but to judge and determine controversies 
which may arise about the doctrine and order of the Church. The 
word of God is their rule: they ought to judge and determine every 
thing according to it: if they do not, their decisions are not to be 
received. But their determinations, if agreeable to the Scripture, and 
warranted by it, ought to be submitted to by the Church.’’ If, then, it isa 
principle of our profession, that the “ Church,” or the members of the 
Church are in duty bound to “ submit to” those “determinations ” of 
church courts “about the doctrine and order of the church” which ar 
“ agreeable to Scripture and warranted by it,’’ does it not necessarily 
follow, that it is likewise a principle of our profession, that chureh 
courts have authority to enforce such “submission”’ by the exercise oi 
discipline? If this question is answered in the affirmative, as it must 
be, does it not necessarily follow also, that it is a principle of our holy 
profession that decisions or determinations of church courts, if agree- 
able to the Scripture and warranted by it, are in themselves, and apart 
from any other circumstance, terms of our communion? Thus, we see, 
we have associated ourselves together as a church, upon this as one of 
our terms of fellowship—that all judicial decisions, or “ determinations 
agreeable to the Scripture,’’ are to be received and submitted to; and 
there is no mention whatever made in this, or any other article 
of our association, about the insertion of such determination in our 
Testimony, before this submission shall be due, or ean be enforced. 
The only questions to be asked are—is such a matter a « judicial de- 
termination? and is it agreeable to, or warranted by the word ol 
God? According to our declared principles, then, not only is our 
Testimony a term of communion, but all judicial determinations 
agreeable to Scripture and warranted by it, about the doctrine and 
order of the church, are also terms of communion. We would only 
refer, farther, to the language of the Confession of Faith, ¢. 31, § 3, “lt 
belongeth to synods and councils ministerially to determine contre- 
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versies of faith and cases of conscience; to set down rules and directions 
for the better ordering of the public worship of God, and government 
of his chureh, to receive complaints in cases of mal-administration and 
wthoritatively to determine the same; which decrees and determina- 
tions, if consonant to the word of God, are to be received with reverence 
and submission, not only for their agreement with the word, but 
also, for the power whereby they are made, as being an ordinance of 
God, appointed thereunto in his word.’’ ‘The same course of reason- 
ing applies to this as to the article just quoted from the ‘Testimony. 

But the principle contained in this objection is also, we have said, 
clearly condemned by the word of God. We shall not here stay to 
prove that synods and councils have authority or power to deter- 
mine controversies about faith and practice believing it will be, and 
must be admitted by all who have declared their adherence to our 
Testimony—nay, by all who adhere to the Confession of Faith. 
The only question, then, that remains to be considered is, what is 
necessary to give their judicial decisions authority in the church, as 
terms of communion? Is it necessary that they be imbodied in the 
subordinate standards of the church ? or only that sufficient means be 
aflorded to the church of becoming acquainted with them as judicial 
decisions? That the last is all that is necessary, is plain from the 
fact, that the judicial decision of the controversy, from Antioch, by 
the Synod at Jerusalem, was simply sent to the church at Anticch 
in the form of a minute or letter, and submission to this decision 
upon mere information of it as a judicial decision, was required and 
actually rendered. Acts xv., 15—31 verses, inclusive. 

(To be continued.) 


—_— 


Art. IV.— Voluntary Associations. 


Mr. Eprror, 

My intention was to take no farther part in the discussion of the 
mooted question, of the lawfulness of voluntary associations, But 
some invidious remarks being made by a writer on the negative 
side of the question, over the signature of C., in the last No. of the 
Monitor, induced me to ask your indulgence, for the insertion of 
another communication, in which I will endeavour to be as brief as 
possible. 

This C., from his own telling, is an intrepid warrior; but if we 
are permitted to give an advice, we would say, “let not him that put- 
teth on his armour boast, as he that putteth it off.” Even a redoubt- 
able champion has been “killed off”? by a boy, and even did not get a 
brave soldier’s death by warlike weapons, but was proceeded against, 
asif he had been a dog with asling anda stone; and even old women 
have waxed valiant in fight, and in their rude way, have cut off 
mighty champions; the nail of a tent and a workman’s hammer 
have done great execution. Or if the enemy would advance too 
close in order to seale the walls, a piece of a mill-stone thrown over 
the wall by a woman might be as fatal as the discharge of a cannon, 
and a far more inglorious death for a veteran. 

It certainly was a great dereliction in duty in C. to stand by and 
seea “parcel of old women and boys” dealing out devastation and 
destruction, and not to aid in averting such a direful catastrophe. 
Though it might have been inglorious to enter the field against such 
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antagonists, yet he should not have preferred his own persona] 
honour to the honour of the church and state, which are Goa’s insti. 
tutions; which, he says, are suffering so severely from the doctrines 
exhibited by the advocates of voluntary associations. Did not the 
editor give warm solicitations for writers to appear on the negative 
of the question? Why did not C. then appear? Was it not evident 
that these ruthless creatures were dealing out death and destruction? 
Did not C. know that means, apparently as trifling as a cake of 
barley bread, tumbling into a host, discomfited it! Why did he 
not raise the banner that he complains was stricken, and unfold it to 
the breeze; and might not the enemies of voluntary associations haye 
confidently expected to see “ victory perching on his banner?” 
We are wholly unacquainted with C., and know not who he js, 
But our smiting is not intended to break his head, were we potent 
enough to inflict a wound, nor could his remarks, as it respects us 
personally, have elicited any reply. But, through us, a thrust js 
made at the cause we advocate. We believe that voluntary associ- 
ations are links in the chain of means which God is making use of 
to bring about his purposes, and they have been blessed for that pur- 
pose. If any think otherwise, it is certainly their duty, in a manly, 
Christian spirit, to show their opinion, supported by argument. 
We will now make a few remarks on C.’s sentiments respecting 
voluntary associations. His sentiments, if we correctly understand 
him on this subject, are, that the church and state are the only in- 
stitutions that are sanctioned by God, and are amply furnished for 
their duties; all other institutions must necessarily be sinful, because 
devised by man, and to organize any other institution is competing 
with God’s institutions, cnd their organization implies, that God’s 
institutions are not adequate for the purposes for which they were 
designed. We believe that God in his word has given ample di- 
rections for the performance of all duties devolving on the human 
family; either by precept or example, or legitimate inference; and 
all devices which would not bear this scrutiny are sinful, in and of 
themselves. ‘he means of performing a great many duties have 
been left to human prudence, which must not be inconsistent, in any 
case, with Christian principles. It is only to the church that God 
has given an exact pattern, and has said, “See that thou make all 
things according to the pattern showed to thee in the mount.” _ 
On C’s. position our institutions of education, and many others which 
might be named, are sinful, because not immediately instituted by 
God. It has been demonstrated over and over again, in the discus- 
sion of this subject, that voluntary associations did not propose to 
do any thing which is exclusively the province of church or state. 
We will contine our remarks to the abolition society, which is neither 
a rival or competitor of either church or state. It may be said to 
be antipodes to them both on this subject in the United States. 
Civil government has created and perpetuates slavery; the church, 
as a body, to say the best of her, connives at it, and, in numerous 
instances, openly defends it. ‘I'he anti-slavery society rebukes this 
evil, and pledges itself to use its moral influence to have it eradicated 
from our nation. Now is the church and this association compet 
tors? If church and state would put forth all their energies to root 
out this evil, and fail through impotency, and voluntary associations 
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profess to do what church and state were inadequate to do, there 
would be some pretext for saying that it was professing to be more 
potent than God’s institutions, and that it was offering itself “asa 
prop.” The advocates of voluntary associations never doubted but 
that civil government itself is potent enough to do away slavery, 
3s it created, and can destroy. Nor do they doubt but that there is 
moral power enough in the church of herself to do it away; she is 
equipped with all the implements of war, and is terrible as an army 
with banners to her enemies, provided they are the enemies of her 
Master. But she has made a truce with this enemy of God and man; 
slavery finds refuge under her wings, consequently she is not ter- 
rible to slavery, but is its ally and friend. No, she does not appear 
in the field at all as an antagonist to slavery. She has never dis- 
played her banners to declare for this truth, “we are to love our 
neighbours as ourselves.” No, the church is the bulwark of slavery, 
with a few honourable exeeptions. She hides slave-holders in the 
secret of her pavilion. Let the church open her batteries on slave- 
ry, and the roar of her heavy artillery will be so great that we shall 
not hear the discharge of the small arms of voluntary associations; 
they would be discharged from the field of action, as a supernumary 
corps. Let her arise and shine, and the glory of the Lord will so 
rise upon her, that she will be clear as the sun, fair as the moon, and 
terrible as an army with banners. As when the sun rises, the bright 
luminary of the day, from its transcendent refulgence obscures the 
stars from our sight, so would the church obscure the shining of vo- 
luntary associations, or any other, if she would arise and shine with 
the splendour which her Master has conferred upon her. She “is 
acity set on a hill, and cannot be hid.”? Let the church judicially 
and ministerially rebuke slavery, and let prayer, without ceasing, be 
made by the church for its overthrow; her prayer is as incense, and 
the lifting up of her hands as the evening sacrifice. Let her minis- 
ters put the gospel trumpet to their mouths, and ery aloud, and spare 
not, against this abomination. Although the sound of this trumpet 
may appear to the men of the world as the sound of rams’ horns, 
vet, nevertheless, the adamantine walls of slavery will fall down 
fat before them. She “is mighty through God, to the pulling down 
of strong holds.’’ But does the church as a body thus act? No, 
she has proved recreant to her trust. Now what is to be done in 
this emergency, when church and state have proved recreant in 
duty? Is there no other lawful means by which these suffering in- 
dividuals (the slaves) are to have their wrongs redressed? It is no 
where promised that church and state will infallibly do their duty; 
they have both erred and proved unfaithful to their trust. Is there 
no provision made for such an emergency, which can in some mea- 
sure supply their delinquency? Are they the only channels through 
which every act of Christian philanthropy must flow? There was 
provision made under the Old Testament dispensation for voluntary 
vows, 

We beg leave again, to turn the attention of the reader to that 
beautiful and instructive parable of the good Samaritan, which is 
exactly in point. We think it may be legitimately inferred, that 
church and state were remiss in their duty at the period when the 
individual fel] amongst the thieves. Civil government had not been 
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vigilant, or the robbers would not have been permitted to infest the 
country, and commit their depredations; the priest and Levite, the 
constituted officers of the church and her representatives, beheld 
this individual, but passed by on the other side. The Samaritan 
though not such an orthodox worshipper, gave the necessary assist, 
ance, which the others denied. “Go thou, and do likewise,” js the 
command of our Lord. Let this be your warrant for the perform. 
ance of this duty. QO! but, says the opposer of voluntary associa. 
tions, this is only individual action. But if the number robbed and 
wounded have been so great, that one individual could aot perform 
the duty himself, are they to be left weltering in their blood, and 
perish? Are their wounds to remain unbound and unmollified with 
ointment? Are they not to be removed to the inn for necessary 
accommodation? Why is it good to be alone in this act of Christian 
benevolence and philanthrophy, when it is not so in other situations? 
Why are two better than one in other situations, and not in this? «4 
‘three-fold cord is not easily broken.” And “as iron sharpeneth 
iron, so does the countenance of a man his friend.” If church and 
state will not do their Master’s work, he will employ Samaritans, |f 
priests and Levites did not give due praise to the Saviour, he can 
make the “ boys”’ in the temple “ shout Hosannahs,” (and girls too, 
no doubt.) Yea, verily, he can make even “ the stones to ery out.” 
There are duties to be performed which do not exclusively belong 
to either church or state. The good Samaritan’s labour of love was 
pre-eminently of this character; he was not even a member of the 
Jewish church or state. Can any one suppose for a moment that 
the priest and Levite would have sinned against God in assisting 
him to the inn with the invalid? and yet he was not orthodox in his 
creed, as it respects religion; ** salvation was of the Jews.” By this 
act of philanthropy there was, indeed, a heavy censure passed on 
the priest and Levite, or, if you please, on the ministry and deacon- 
ship of our day. But was it the fault of the Samaritan that this cen- 
sure was passed? By no means. The priest and Levite had firs 
the opportunity of performing this labour of love, and rejected it; 
so we say of the church. There are some duties which are exclu- 
sively the duty of church and state, which must not be infracted. As 
it respects the church, it is exclusively her prerogative to ordain mi- 
nisters to preach the gospel, to administer the ordinances, and exer- 
cise the disciplinary duties of the church. But every man and 
woman has a right, in their civil capacity, without the authority 
of church or state, “to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and to 
bring them that are cast out into their houses.”? “To relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow, open their 
mouths for the dumb,” to rebuke their neighbour and not suffer sia 
upon him, yea, though the individual speaking might be a heathen 
man, as the heathen mariner said to Jonah, a prophet of the Lord, 
«“ What meanest thou, O, sleeper; arise and call on thy God.” “And 
remember those that are in bonds as bound with them,” and the dv- 
ties inculeated in this parable which we have already considered. 
Now here are duties enjoined, which cover the whole field of ant 
slavery action, without license from church or state, and it is every 
man and woman’s duty to perform them, let their character be wha! 
it may, if individuals are in such calamitous situations as “¢ 
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save described, and we, in the providence of God, are enabled 
-, any way to administer relief; now, as it is every one’s duty to 
»erform these acts of charity, let his character be what it may in 
other respects, what is the reason we cannot act in unison? It is 
our duty to “ provoke all to good works.’’ This is the doctrine of 
the Confession of Faith, p. 224, direction 7, for the right under- 
standing of the ten commandments. 

The argument, that we associate with the wicked and profane, 
and the heterodox, would come with equal force with our associating 
with them in civil government. Now it is clear to us that we have 
given scripture authority, from clear and legitimate inference, for 
voluntary associations, excepting the mere formality of organization; 
and the mode of performance being left to our own selection, em- 
braces this also, as it is not inconsistent with Christian principles— 
«all things are to be done decently and in order;” we are really 
surprised that the mere innocent formality of appointing officers, 
for the sake of good order and to expedite business, should even be 
thought of as sinful, which seems to us to be over righteous. There 
are never a number of men collected together to discuss any question, 
sgricultural, or mechanical, or literary, or moral, or religious, or 
what not, but what there are officers appointed, for the time being, 
for the sake of order and regularity of procedure. If it is lawful to 
organize for one hour, when not immediately appointed by God, it 
is also lawful for years, if the case require it. Are the opposers 
of yoluntary associations more zealous and ardent to do their duty 
ina church capacity, against the evil of slavery and other immorali- 
ties, than are the friends of voluntary associations? If so, we bid 
ihem God speed. E. 


a 


Art. V.—Rez specting Holiness. 


In the number for November, 1840, p. 267, the following pas- 
sige occurs: ** The believer's holiness is the connecting link which 


binds him to the throne of God—secures the ministry of holy an- 
gels—the protecting power of the Almighty, and makes him an heir 
of glory.” 

Qur meaning in these expressions has been misapprehended; 
whether through any real defect in the expressions, or a want of at- 
tention to the context, is not material; perhaps, in part, from both 
these causes. It has been supposed that the language gives counte- 
nance to those “ who are in the habit of ascribing pardon and ac- 
eptance with God to inherent righteousness, and not righteousness 
mputed.”” It is scarcely necessary to say that we abhor such a 
sentiment. Had the word actually been inserted, it would, probably 
have prevented the misconception. Thus, “the believer’s holiness 
's the connecting link which [actually] binds,’’ &c. Standing by 
itself, the passage requires the addition of the word actually; taken 
' it8 connexion, it is believed the reader cannot fail to perceive that 
the actual union is necessarily implied; for the following reasons: 


The nature and necessity of holiness enly are spoken of in the ar- 
Vou. XVII.—44 
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ticle from which the expressions are taken, to the exclusion of other 
branches of the subject; it is described as a work of the Spirit of Gog. 
and, consequently, our remarks were not designed to embrace qj. 
rectly the effect or evidence of holiness which is the believer’s good 
works. We spake not of the believer’s own holiness in any other 
way than as it is a free gift; consequently, we referred to the sane. 
tifying work*of the Spirit in the believer. In this respect, holiness 
binds us to God, because it makes us like him. This is the ultimate 
design of the whole gospel, as it terminates on the believer; which 
is required Matt. v.48, and expressed Eph. i. 4, and in many other 
places, while a holy life is to be regarded only as the effect and out. 
ward evidence of this work upon the soul. “First make the tree 
good, and then shall the fruit also be good.”” For this work we are 
as much indebted to the righteousness of Christ as for justification, 
“ Who of God is made unto us sancTiFicaTion.” May there not 
be too much of a legal view of holiness in the objection to our 
language when taken in its proper connexion, or, at least, to the 
thing intended to be conveyed? 

Holiness, considered as the purchase of Christ and the work of 
the Spirit, in which sense it was spoken of, actually binds us to God, 
because it is God’s own work by which he draws believers to him- 
self, and makes them like himself; “ draw me, and we will run afte: 
thee;” and the fact that God is at work in this manner in the souls 
of believers, is used as an argument persuading them to a holy life. 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling; for it is 
God that worketh in you both to will and to do of his good plea- 
sure.” <A holy life is, then, simply the right use and improvement 
of a free gift. 

It will be seen, we make an important distinction between holi- 
ness as it is in the heart, and as it is in the life; the distinction o! 
cause and effect. It is the former that binds us to God; the latter is 
both the effect and evidence of that binding. This distinction |s 
made by Fisher: “The matter of sanctification is the fulness o! 
Christ communicated, or grace imparted from him.” Johni. 16. 
“ But the righteousness of sanctification [a holy life] is not merito- 
rious, being only the righteousness of a sinful creature.” Cat. 
Quest. 11, 13, under the head Sanctification. 

The phrase—Secures the ministry of the angels” is scarcely 
defensible. The believer’s holiness renders the ministry of angels con- 
sistent with their holy nature, and secures its actual exercise, would be 
less liable to misapprehension, and, therefore, preferable. But, in 
order to make the truth respecting these interesting doctrines * 
clear as we are capable of doing, it might be stated thus: ‘The cove- 
nant of grace secures all the blessings here spoken of; justification 
confers a legal title to them; while holiness secures their actual pos 
session or enjoyment by believers. Thus, the holy angels cou: 
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show no special favour to persons who are unholy, as God shows no 
special favour to the elect until effectually called, when this holy 
principle is implanted, although he regards them as legally entitled 
to the imputed righteousness of Christ; yet that righteousness not 
having been actually imputed, and the holiness of which we speak 
not being actually communicated, they are regarded as “ children of 
wrath.’ And the communication of holiness is as necessary as the 
imputation of righteousness, (‘‘ which,” says Fisher, “as to time, go 
hand and hand together,’’) in order to render the actual ministry of 
the angels consistent; otherwise it would be said to them, “Shouldst 
thou help the ungodly, and love them that hate the Lord?” ‘The 
conclusion, then, is that we are as much indebted to the meritorious 
righteousness of Christ for inherent holiness, as for imputed righte- 
ousness. The one makes a change of relation, or a legal change; 
the other a change of nature, or an actual change; the one is by im- 
putation, the other by implantation; the one gives a title to God, 
the other actual possession. The one is in Christ; the other in the 
believer; by the one we are restored to the favour of God, by the 
other adorned with the image of God. And both are procured for 
us by the death of Christ. If the image of God does not bind to 
him, what can? If it were proper to make any distinction between 
these two things in respect to value, (but it is not proper, because 
they are inseparably connected,) then the holiness would take the 
precedence, in as much as the actual possession or enjoyment of an 
inheritance is more valuable in itself than the legal title. 

Does not this view give countenance to those who are in the ha- 
bit of aseribing our acceptance with God to inherent righteousness? 
By no means, if justification be rightly apprehended, as taught by 
the Reformers. “ Justification,” says Fisher, “is not to make him 
righteous; but to declare him to be so, upon a law ground and trial 
of a judge; and if justification does not make the believer righteous, 
it cannot make him an heir of glory; but confers upon him only a 
legal title to glory, and secures his being made an heir. Hence our 
joint heirship with Christ is spoken of in connexion with adoption, 
which is the work of the Spirit, rather than in connexion with justi- 
fication.” Rom. viii. 17. “If children, then heirs.”? Gal. iv. 7. “If 
4son, then an heir.” Heirship, then, certainly includes the sanctify- 
ing work of the Spirit; and the angels “are ministering spirits to 
them who shall be heirs of salyation.’? Heb. i. 14. Holiness, then, 
secures the actual ministry of the angels, though imputed righteous- 


ness removes the legal obstacles out of the way of their exercising 
this ministry. 


The two leading errors of those who are in the habit of ascribing 
justification to inherent righteousness, consist in the denial of im- 
puted righteousness for justification, and in ascribing justification to 
‘hose good works which proceed from inherent righteousness. Thus, 
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say the Papists, “ the works done by an unregenerate man canno 
indeed, justify him, but the works done by a regenerate man may 


justify.” Here we have a total rejection of imputed righteousness. 


and justification by works. But we maintain the justification « oj 
the ungodly” through imputed righteousness, before any good works 
are actually performed, and simultaneous with the implantation of 
that grace from which good works proceed. Watson, in his Body 
of Divinity, seems to go even beyond this. He says, “First, the 
soul is refined by holiness before God puts the royal stamp of jusi- 
fication upon it.”” But Fisher is more accurate when he says, “as 
to time, they go hand in hand together.” Therefore, although in. 
herent holiness is not the cause of our justification, it is an insepa- 
rable concomitant, and perhaps we may add, the very thing designed 
to be accomplished by justification; at least we may say that justiti- 
cation is the removal of all legal obstaeles out of the way of th 
implantation of inherent holiness, which is the very thing God 
requires, and for the attainment of which, in subordination to his 
own glory, the whole plan of salvation has been developed. |i 
the implantation of holiness be one of the things designed, in con- 
nexion with justification, and justification be a preparatory act in th 
order of nature, for its bestowment, then holiness is the real bond ot 
connexion between God and the believer, while imputed righteous- 
ness is only the legal bond. This doctrine is also implied in such 
passages as the following:—“ Be ye holy.””, Why? “ Because I am 
holy’ Without holiness no man shall see the Lord.” Why: 
Because the dissimilarity between a holy God, and an unholy man. 
is so great, that it is impossible for the latter to see him. But, being 
made a partaker of the Divine moral nature, by the implantation o! 
inherent holiness, he shall see God. 

It has been said, and truly said, that love is the bond of union: 
but the mutual love that subsists between God and the believer has 
this similarity of moral nature for its basis, the Spirit on the par 
of Christ, and faith on our part for its medium. We intend, oi 
course, the love of complacency or delight, and not that everlasting 
love of good will, in the exercise of which God gave his Sen to be 
our Saviour. Hence, the highest aspirations of the saints are breath- 
ed out in language like this: —I shall be like him,”—*I shall see 
him as he is,”—*TI shall be satisfied, when I awake with thy like- 
ness.”’ It is inferred, 

1. That justification through the imputed righteousness of Christ 
is the connecting link which legally binds us to God, while inherent 
holiness is the actual bond of union. 

2. That we should guard against resting upon imputed righteous- 
ness, or any other blessing secured in the covenant of grace, in such 
a Way as to undervalue inherent holiness, or relax our efforts alter 
perfect conformity to the image of Christ. 
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3. That we should avoid legal views of holiness, as though it con- 
sisted in our good works; seeing that good works are the effect and 
evidence of holiness, and not holiness itself, and that we are indebted 
to Christ, our Head of influence, for all that is good in us. 

1. That they who are not actually united to God, by a work of 
the Spirit, are not justified, and consequently are destitute of im- 
yuted righteousness. If Christ be not in us the hope of glory, the 
well spring of spiritual joy, he is not upon us as a robe of righteous- 
ness, and a shield to answer the demands of justice, or ward off the 
shafts of our enemies. 

5. That a Christian is one who is daily approximating towards 
God in moral likeness. Tested by this standard, who can abide the 
trial? “Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me.” 


—— 
Art. VI.— Theological Students. 


It will be recollected, that we published certain resolutions of the 
Theological Students, in the number for January, page 374, which 
se, Of the 11th resolution, we expressed our disapprobation at the 
time, and have now to add, that the trustees have never passed “ any 
resolution, denying the use of the Hall for public meetings on the 
subject of slavery.”’ It is not supposed that the students are charge- 
ible with wilful misrepresentation; but the statement is incorrect, 
nd, consequently, their serious charge against the trustees is with- 
out foundation. We have farther to add, that, on a closer inspection, 
we regard the 10th resolution scarcely less objectionable than the 
llth. By what authority do students first assume that any of our 
ethren have set themselves against the action of the church on 
slavery, and then denounce them as “ guilty of protecting a system 
vhich is sending millions of souls to perdition?”’ But we forbear at 
present to express several thoughts which have suggested themselves, 

mfidently believing that the students will themselves voluntarily 
orrect what was with them, probably, nothing more than an inad- 
vertency. It cannot for a moment be anticipated that the church at 
large will suffer the 10th and 11th resolutions to stand without an 
expression of her disapprobation. 


It is proper to add, that these two resolutions would not have ap- 
peared in the Monitor, had they not been forwarded for publication, 
in the “Christian Witness,’ and “ Xenia Free Press.” 


rr 


Arr. VII.—Slavery in Great Britain. 


Factory Hours in Great Britain —According to the report of the 
British Parliament on “ Mills and Factories,”’ it was testified by the 
evidence of two persons, that “the usual hours of work are, about 
Nottingham, twenty hours a day.”’ It was farther declared by J. 
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Bury, “that children are up all hours of the night, when the lace 
machines are at work. ‘They are generally at work twenty hours 
aday. The children, from nine to fifteen years of age, are obliged 
to be in the mills during the whole night and the day too. They very 
seldom get out until ten or eleven o’clock, and when the lace-milis 
are at work twenty-four hours a day, the children must be, durin 
the whole of that twenty-four hours, either on the premises, or 
where they can be called out of bed whenever they are wanted!” 
Where are these children during the time they are detained in the 
mill? When detained at night, and not employed, I am told they are 
lying about on the floor. 1s it customary to close at eight on Satur- 
day evening in lace-mills? I think it is.—How then do they com. 
pensate for the loss of those four hours’ work in those mills? B 
working all night on Friday: those are the mills in which they pay 
so much for their power.—Must not there be a considerable wear 
and tear upon the physical constitution of children who are kept in 
this state? I think it is self-evident. What opportunity have 
those children of education? None whatever.—Are not young 
people of both sexes congregated together at all hours of the night? 
Certainly. —.4dre the children often called to begin their work at twelve 
o’clock at night? Yes.—What effect have you observed this to pro- 
duce upon the health of those young children? Decidedly injurious; 
their very countenances speak it.”—London Quarierly. 

Does slavery in the United States exhibit any thing more re- 
volting to the moral sense, or more shocking to the common prin- 
ciples of humanity? The heart shudders involuntarily at the con- 
templation of such developments as these, and the soul secretly 
pants to be away from a world where avarice thus gluts itself with 
impunity, by devouring the souls and bodies of helpless infancy. 
Bad as slavery is among us, and much as it is to be detested, it has 
nothing surpassing this in enormity. And yet, Great Britain claims 
all the humanity, religion and liberty of Christendom. What will 
Messrs. Birney and Norton say to this? Will they be ready to at- 
tend another London convention, and unite with a people, who sa- 
erifice the defenceless, soul and body, to the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, in stigmatizing their own countrymen? American domestic 
slavery is a monster, but British slavery, both foreign and domestic. 
is quite a harmless thing! That London convention must have 
been any thing but a pleasant place for Americans, if indeed there 
were any such in it. We have sometimes questioned whether they 
had any thing American about them, except the name. The men 
who will unite with others in a public condemnation even of that 
which is wrong in the members of their own families, can never 
command the approbation of a generous mind. 

We envy not those who will be ready to charge us with the sin 
of aiming a blow at the anti-slavery cause by these remarks. Ii 
we really desire the removal of slavery, we must treat those of our 
countrymen who are involved in the evil in a different manner. 
Show them that, while you contend with them, you still regard 
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them as brethren; and that you will resent the interference of any 
foreign officious intermeddler, and defend them from the attacks of 
strangers to the family, especially such as are involved in similar, if 
not more enormous, moral evils. Show them that you are in- 
terested in their welfare. That you feel deeply on the subject of 
slavery, on account of the family connexion. Their interests and 
yours being in a measure identical on account of this connexion. 
If you convince them that their interest requires the abolition of 
slavery, the object is accomplished peaceably and honourably. In 
this way, if at all, it must and will be accomplished. Let it be dis- 
‘inctly understood that the existence and responsibility of slavery 
Jepends exclusively on their action, and it will not probably sur- 
vive the present century. 


— 


Arr. VIII.—State of the Church in Scotland. 


The agitating question of intrusion in the Church of Scotland appears to be ap- 
yroaching toa crmsis. Mr. John Edwards, who had been assistant to the minister 
of the parish of Marnoch, was, in 1337, presented by the patrons to the said parish. 
The population of the parish was twenty-eight hundred, and there were three hun- 
dred heads of families on the roll of communicants, and yet, with the exception of 
three heritors who were not communicants, the whole of these were opposed to Mr. 
Edwards, who was objected to as an unacceptable and unprofitable preacher. Two 
hundred and sixty-one of these heads of families protested before Presbytery against 
the induction of Mr. Edwards. The Presbytery of Strathbogie rejected the pre- 


sentee. Seven of the ministers of the said Presbytery, in the course of the proceed- 
ings, who were in the minority, were finally suspended from the ministry by the 


General Assembly of the Church. At this point, the civil court, to which complaint 
was made, interferred, and by a most extraordinary encroachment upon the liberties 
of the Church, reinvested these seven suspended ministers with the functions of the 
ministerial office, and directed them forthwith to proceed to the ordination and in- 
stallation of Mr. Edwards, as pastor of the parish of Marnoch. Against this act of 
the Court of Session, the elders, heads of families, and parishioners of the parish 
of Marnoch have protested, as being without a single parallel in the history of the 
country, and memorialized the Marquis of Normanby, her majesty's chief secretary 

{state for the home department. In the close of this memorial, they say: 

“That your memorialists are devotedly attached to the Church of Scotland; and 
for the sake of themselves and of their children after them, they are deeply inte 
rested in the maintenance of a faithful and efficient ministry in the parish of Mar- 
noch ;—that according to the fundamental laws and Constitution of this country, it 
was never understood that any civil court was entitled to dictate to a parish and con- 
gregation, the circumstance in which they are bound to receive any man as their 
pastor, or to require and compel a Presbytery to ordain a man to the office of the 
holy ministry;—the Church has never so understood the constitution ;—the Court 
of Session itself up to the present day has always understood and decided that it had 
no such power, and although three of the Judges of that Court have, notwithstand- 
ing, now proceeded directly and in every various form to assume and exercise such 
4 power, the memorialists hope and believe it will yet appear that they have acted 
in direct violation of the most sacred and fundamental laws of the country. For if 
the spiritual interests of the parishes of Scotland in the most vital of all particulars, 
namely, the settlement of their ministers, are not to be determined by spiritual 
considerations and the laws of the constituted spiritual courts, but according to the 
rules, and maxims, and compulsitors of a ciri! Court, the Church of Scotland is no 
longer the Church that can either desire or obtain the affections and support of the 
people of Scotland.” 

Agreeably to the order of the court, one of the suspended ministers, Mr. Walker, 
proceeded to serve the edict, and with his law agents got possession of the house, 
vut found few persons to greet him: 

“At last a few began to drop in, until they numbered between twenty and thirty. 
These consisted of three heads of families, some young people, some recently come 
into the parish, a Voluntary, who acted as precentor, the law agents, the coachman 
who brought up Mr. Walker and his friends, and ten or twelve [ntrusionists from 
other parishes. The congregation remained outside. They refused to enter, to 
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- countenance religious services conducted by a suspended clergyman, under the or. 
ders of a civil Court. “ 

«When thus excluded from the church in which their fathers and they had 
worshipped, with the greatest propriety of deportment and solemnity of feeling, the, 
collected in a body round their minister, Mr. Henry, by the house-side of an adjoiy, 
ing farm, where (after the services of the church had commenced) hie preached to 
them amidst the snow, frost, and wintry blast. ‘ 

“The scene was altogether the most solemn and affecting ever witnessed—many 
an eye stood filled, and many a cheek was bedewed with tears. It was peculiarly 
touching to behold the solemn and devout appearance of a congregation driven froin 
‘their own home,” and under the canopy of heaven engaged in the worship, and 
listening to the word of the living God. Many a hoary head was uncovered during 
the time of prayer and praise, with its gray hairs waving in the wintry breeze. The 
whole congregation, as with one heart and one voice, joined in singing the praises 
of that God who is not confined to temples made with hands, but whose temple al! 
creation is. The notes of praise, as they swelled from the voices of the multitude, 
when they sung in the 20th Psalm— 

In thy salvation we will joy, 
In our God’s name we will 
Display our banners, &c., 


and, comingling as they did with the notes of nature's voice in the how! of the 
wintry blast, were truly touching. It is almost impossible to give a correct idea of 
the number present; but, comparing the collection, though imperfectly made, as the 
people were retiring, with the ordinary collection, and considering the number usu. 
ally attending the church, it was considered that there must have been 1100 or J200 
present. The whole assemblage retired in a most orderly manner—a few, perhaps, 
out of mere curiosity, went at the end of this service, into the church, so that th 
number in the church, as they were counted on retiring, was thirty-five !!"’ 

The Presbytery of Edinburgh have had a meeting in consequence of these high 
handed proceedings, and adopted the following resolutions :— 

“1. That the Court of Session have recently pronounced a decision, whereby 
they have ordered the Presbytery of Strathbogie and certain individuals specified, 
to receive and admit Mr. Edwards to be minister of the parish of Marnoch; the Su- 
preme Ecclesiastical Court having previously rejected Mr. Edwards, and decided 
that he shall not be admitted minister of Marnoch, and having suspended from ail 
ministerial functions those persons to whom the order of the Court of Sessions was 
specially directed, 

“2. That the Presbytery contemplate this decision of the Court of Session with the 
deepest regret and alarm, as involving the exercise of jurisdiction by a civil court in 
an ecclesiastical matter, and as being thus inconsistent with the word of God, the 
standards of the Church, and an encroachment upon the acts and liberties secured 
to the Church and people of Scotland by the Revolution settlement, the act of se- 
curity, and the treaty of union. 

“3. That the Presbytery being deeply impressed with the importance of this sub- 
ject, of its bearing upon the weltare of the community and the peace and prosperity 
of the Church, resolve to transmit these resolutions to her Majesty’s Government. 

In the Parliamentary proceedings, we observe that this matter has already been 
noticed, but with little prospect of relief. The following is the notice to which we 
refer: 

“The Earl of Haddington, seeing the Noble Viscount in his place, wished to put 
to him a question on a subject of infinite importance to tue inhabitants of the north- 
ern parts of this kingdom. He alluded to the collision which had unfortunately 
taken place between the Church of Scotland and the civil courts in that country. 
In adverting to this matter, he entertained no wish to offer a single word that could 
lead to discussion. He did not consider it necessary for him to enter at all into the 
question. He wished simply to ask the Noble Viscount whether it was the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to take the subject into consideration, and to 
propose any measure for allaying the feuds and animosities which so unhappily pre- 
vailed, with reference to this question. For himself, he was satisfied with the law 
as it stood at present; but he thought that efficient and effective support should be 
given to those who obeyed the law. He wished to know whether Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment meant to introduce any measure on the subject, or whether they were dis- 
posed to leave the law as it was at present. , 

“Viscount Melbourne agreed with the Noble Earl, that the subject was one 0: 
very great importance. Her Majesty’s Ministers had seriously considered it, and 
having so considered it, they were not prepared, and did not deem it expedient, to 
propose any measure on the subject of the non-intrusion question. 

“ The Earl of Haddington said, he understood, then, that Her Majesty's Govern 
ment were disposed to leave the law as it was. If so, he hoped they would see thet 
the law was effectually administered for the protection of persons who acted i 
obedience to it, 
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Ve 


« Viscount Melbourne said, it would be left to the Courts to administer the law 
as it at present stood. ; a 

« The Earl of Haddington was gratified with the answer which he had received. 
But still his own opinion was, that the matter would not be satisfactorially settled 
without the intervention of Parliament.” 


—_— 


Art. IX.—The Oberlin Lynching Case. 


An apology is due to our readers for again occupying our columns 
with this subject. Bui a desire to do justice to all parties, and to 
leave none with any reason to complain, will be sufficient excuse. 

An extra of the Oberlin Evangelist has been issued, dated Feb. 
24,1841, just seven months after the outrage occurred, giving the first 
official statement of an affair which has justly been regarded by all 
sensible persons as a most remarkable transaction connected with a 
religious institution. On the 25th July, 1840, a young man belong- 
ing to the Oberlin Institute was seized in the night by his teachers 
and companions, gagged, blindfolded, and carried into the forest, and 
twenty-five lashes inflicted on his bare back, and then left to his un- 
certain fate, being forbidden to enter the town. The fact that a case 
of violence had there occurred was published among the secular news 
at the time, but as an investigation that should bring the whole mat- 
ter to light was promised, no comments were made. ‘Time passed 
on, and the Huron Presbytery learning that one of their licentiates, 
the editor of the Oberlin Evangelist, was one of those concerned, in- 
quired into the matter, and having promptly recalled his license, 
published the statements that he had made before them. This 
brought the subject to the public eye, and of course has roused the 
feelings of the religious community, and covered the institution with 
odium. Many who before were disposed to think favourably of 
Oberlin beeame satisfied that this outrage is the undoubted fruit of 
fanaticism, and others said that it was no more than they had long 
expected. The profound silence which the Oberlin Evangelist had 
observed on the subject, increased the conviction that the facts were 
already before the public. At length that silence has been broken, 
and we have, in an extra of eight pages, the official statement, headed 
“Lynching at Oberlin,’ and embraced in ten several particulars, 
which we will mention in order. 

l. “Introduction.”” This gives the following: 

“If it be asked why the statement was not made immediately after 
the event occurred, it is replied that it was the almost universal im- 
pression, that the interests of Christ’s cause did not require that it 
should have a newspaper notoriety. ‘The public press was so nearly 
silent, that both friends and foes who knew any thing of the case, ad- 
vised that we say nothing about it publicly. The certificate of the 
Faculty, appended, shows that we offered to give the facts, at the 
time, to the public—that we did voluntarily state them to all 
persons and tribunals to whom we were amenable—that from the 
first we have had no disposition to conceal any part of the transac- 
tion—and that we have made the same statements, and expressed the 
same feelings, invariably, from that time to this.” 

_ A most singular reason truly, why good men who had palpably 
oroken the laws of their country, should wait seven months after re- 
penting, before making a public confession! 
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2. “ Prof. Cowles’ statement.”” Substantially that which we pul 
lished some weeks since. He says: “ Where I ought to have resisted 
every thing like a proposal to inflict punishment, I gave a hasty an) 
passing assent.’?” What words he used he does not recollect.” His 
confession is ample, and such as a sincerely humble man would 
make; which is much more than can be said of the next: 

3. “Mr. Taylor’s statement.”’ He states that the young ma, 
“ proposed to meet one of the ladies at a specified time and place,” 
A reply was sent to him assenting to his proposals; but “it was found 
impossible to carry out his plan so as to detect him that evening 
and nothing was done about it. Immediately the author of the yile 
letters wrote again, asking for a meeting, but leaving the time to ly 
set by the person. The reply to this assented again to his plan, and 
appointed Saturday evening, because it could not take place sooner no 
be delayed longer. ‘These two letters were the only ones addressed 
to him.’’ 

This pandering to the unhallowed appetites of the seducer, this 
encouragement day after day of his licentious designs, this direct pro- 
posal to meet him to entrap him, and inflict upon him an assault 
against the laws of God and man, all this Mr. Taylor defends, and 
even goes so far as to say “it is undeniably the very principle upon 
which God acts in the providential government of the world.” It 
is so difficult to believe this assertion, that we will give his own 
words in their connexion. 

«“ The objections that have been made to the means used to detect 
the writer of the infamous letters, assume the principle that all de- 
ception is wrong. But certainly this principle is not sound. De- 
signedly to withhold the truth from any one upon a point where he 
has right to be informed is certainly wicked. But to withhold the 
truth from one who is seeking it for evil purposes, is so far from 
being wrong that it is no doubt a duty. It is undeniably the very 
principle upon which God acts in the providential government ‘ 
the world. Numerous instances of this are recorded in seripture: 
and thousands of illustrations of it occur in the affairs of communi- 
ties and nations.” 

For this principle Prof. Morgan argues, and we have yet to learn 
that any individual connected with the institution differs from him. 
[Perhaps we ought to except an agent of Oberlin who called on us 
some time ago, and after full conversation, expressed his entire cou- 
currence in our view of the fatal error which was committed at this 
point in the tragedy. ] 

Mr. Taylor details the seizure of the victim, denies that he was 
erushed down when arrested, admits that he was gagged, blindfolded, 
that a season of prayer was held over him, his back stripped, and 
twenty-five lashes laid on with severity. The violence he thinks 
was wrong, and expresses his sorrow for it; the rest he justifies alter 
seven months’ reflection. He even asserts that the victim “knew 
that we would gladly have suffered all the punishment that we gav' 
him in his stead, and that we had no disposition to injure him.” A 
more deliberate insult to the common sense of mankind we never hat 
the unhappiness to read. 

4. “ Prof. Hudson’s statement.”” He says: 

“ My connexion with this deplorable affair was such that my Tr 
sponsibility is perhaps greater than that of any other individual. 
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,ivocated the punishment and even recommended a more severe 
stigation than that which was inflicted. I advocated the blindfold- 
‘ng of the men, and the concealment of the persons of those engaged 

, his detection. It was myself who consulted Professor Cowles, 
ind, as I supposed at the time, secured his approbation of the course 
that was being pursued, and of the flagellation which I thought it 
pest to have inflicted.—His statement will show that I misappre- 
hended the force of his meaning. Had it not been for this mistake 
the flagellation would not have taken place.” 

Farther on, he states that 

« As I deemed it possible that he might be tempted to reveal the 
names of the persons concerned if he should know them, I recom- 
mended alike the concealment of their persons and the blindfolding 
if his eyes. 7 

But they verily believed the whole time that they were doing 
right! Not a doubt occurred to them as to the correctness of what 
they were doing: and yet they blindfolded the young man for fear 
he should know who were doing him good, and let others know it 
afterwards! No special pleading will explain away this evidence of 
conscious guilt. ‘They knew they were doing what would have been 


wrong among savages; much more among Christians. Professor 


Hudson acknowledges his error with deep self-abasement, and con- 
clades by saying: 
‘And if a life of grief could do aught to atone for the wrong, that 
atonement should, by the grace of God, with all gladness be made.” 
5. “ Confessions of” the young man. This isa letter written to 
the Faculty by the young man, twelve days after he was “lynched,” 


confessing his wickedness in writing the ticentious letters; and offer- 
ing to forgive his brutal assailants. It breathes as good a spirit un- 
der the circumstances, as any thing we have seen from that quarter. 
“ Action of the Cilizens.’’ They held a public meeting six days 
alter, and expressed their decided condemnation of the transaction. 
“ Action of the Faculty.”’ All we are told under this head is 
in the following paragraph : 

“The Faculty had the case of the students before them, and after 
examining into, and understanding the facts of the case, and the feel- 
ings of the men, passed resolutions, which were read in public by 
the President, in whose hands they probably now are. He is absent, 
und they cannot be found. The following is written by the mem- 
ver who drafted them, as the substance of the resolutions. 
would be given in their place, could they be found: 

“The Faculty, after examination into the affair, passed resolutions 
condemnatory of the violence inflicted on the young man. But in 
consequence of the confessions and manifest sorrow of those engaged 
in it, they did not deem it necessary to proceed to their expulsion.” 

It is usual to make record of Faculty proceedings, so that at least 
dates could have been given, but such a record seems not to have 
-_ made. This was a very peculiar case. 

8. “Certificate of the Faculty.” Seven members of the Fa- 
culty give a certificate that they think, under all the circumstances, 


H.C, Taylor should continue at his post as editor of the Evange- 
list. 


They 


“ Prof: Morgan’s communication.” This is the article we 
declined publishing on the ground that it was intended “ to palliate 
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the conduct of the” lynchers, and that it defended sentiments which 
we regarded as decidedly opposed to good morals. We thought so 
then, and think so still. 

10. “ Mistakes and Misrepresentations.” After a careful re. 
view of this article we cannot discover that a single statement has 
been made by us that does any injustice to Oberlin. Mr. Taylor 
says that “ the leading facts were not brought to light by Presby- 
tery;” that the young man “was not suspected ”’ before he was 
detected; and that he was not “adjudged ” guilty, but confessed yo- 
luntarily; that he (Mr. T.) did not offer as an apology “that the 
moral purity of Oberlin”? required such a procedure, though he did 
say, “If the civil law would lay the weight of a feather upon him, 
I would stand between him and all harm.” It was said that the 
young man was a member of the Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
whereas he was only a member of the preparatory department, and 
was not a professor of religion. 

Any other errors or omissions have had their correction above, 
and we are led to the following conclusions: 

1. That the transaction, as it has been detailed, did actually oceur, 

2. That several members of the Faculty of the Institution were 
concerned in it. We have the names of five teachers who, we are 
assured, did participate, though this official statement makes not the 
most distant allusion to more than ¢wo; while it is deliberately said 
that this statement “is the truth, and the whole truth,” 

3. It is taught at Oberlin that it is right to tell a falsehood to draw 
a victim into the hands of a band of ruffians. Or to make it the 
most plausible, it is right to practise deception when the deceiver 
thinks that a certain desirable end is to be answered. So, if the re- 
putation of Oberlin depends on deceiving the public, who shall tell 
us whether these good men do not think it a case in which decep- 
tion is justifiable. They are to be judges, and with the code of 
morals laid down and vindicated by themselves, no one can ever 
tell whether to believe them or not. And this, too, is Christian per- 
fection! 

4. The “violence” is condemned by all parties. 

5. The young man who was “lynched ” was expelled from the 
Seminary; his “lynchers” are still cherished as members of the 
Faculty and the Institution, and at the head of this religious paper. 

6. The whole transaction is the natural fruit of a spirit of fanati- 
cism that makes wrong right in the estimation of deluded men. 

7. God has permitted this melancholy event to take place, that 
the eyes of the community might be opened, and the tree be known 
by its fruits. 
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To CorresponpEnts.—E. will perceive that some of his stric- 
tures on the performance of C. have been omitted, as the remarks 
of C. were not intended for the public, but inserted by mistake. 
This explanation is due to the parties. Some additional remarks of 
C. will appear as soon as we can find room. 
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“ James P. Miller, takes this means to express his grateful acknowledgments to 
those brethren, and friends, who have kindly acted as agents for the sale and circu. 
lation of his ‘Sxercues, d&c.,’ and to request them touse all diligence practicable, tobe 
ready to close their accounts, at the next meeting of Synod, He would also take _ 
this opportunity to state, that after that time, the price on the books remaining un. 
sold, will be increased 25 cents per copy. This has become necessary to cover the 
expenses of publication, increased by the discount on the money and interest.” 
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BOOK OF DISCIPLINE.—The New Book of Discipline is now ready for ie J 
tribution. Price, twelve and a half cente single vopy—§1 2%, per dozen—and $0, 
per hundred copies. 4 





Aczxts.—In addition to the ministers and itinerating preachers of good standing _ 
in the Associate Church, who are requested to receive subscriptions and money, and 
give receipts, the following persons are authorized to act as special agents: 

J. R. Selle, $F SAME Stet, Fite Thomas Putnam, Washing-. 
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